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BIG SALE! 





Grab These Book Bargains! ACT NOW! 


— While They Last We Present Cut Prices Never Kqualed!— 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF THE BOOK BARGAINS LISTED BELOW BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE! 


We Cannot Fill Orders from This Page for Less Than $1. 
Order at Regular Price (Not Sale Price) if Less Than $1. 


Go through the list below NOW. Check off the books you want. This 
is an astonishing offer. You should use this opportunity to put in a 
year’s supply of good rea 4 There will never be another bargain 

is the greatest book offer made in our 


anywhere near this one. 


JUMBO JOKE BOOK 
A large collection of jokes on every conceivable subject. 
Great for speakers, writers. conversation, entertainment, 


etc. 
Was $i—During Closing-Out Sale....... .. 45e 


THE PRICE WE PAY 
A frank and informative discussion of the Social Disease 
problem, for young and old alike. By Dr. A. Strachstein. 
The most complete book, for laymen, on venereal diseases 
from the viewpoint of the physician. 
Was $i—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45c 


NEW SOVIET CONSTITUTION 
13 Chapters, 146 articles, verbatim. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


10 valuable lesson-chapters. Every phase explained. For 
professionais or amateurs. 


Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29c 


SCENTIMENTAL WIND-BREAKING 
Benjamin Franklin's Rabelaisian * ‘Letter to the Royal 
Academy of Brussels,’’ which proposes an amusing way 
of making the venting of wind an esthetic pleasure in- 
stead of a social offense 
Was $1—During Closing-Out | rr © 45¢ 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH 

IN SPEECH AND WRITING 

A college course in English in your own home. By Rex 

R. Eastman. This popularized, self-teaching manual will 

help you gain a mastery of accurate, clear and concise 

English. 128 large pages; over 80,000 words. Covers 

grammar, spelling, gor remeaggarsd rhetoric, composition, 
common errors, letter writing, etc 

Was $i—During Closing-Out re - 45ce 


MUSSOLINI EXPOSED 
By Isaac Goldberg. An amazing record. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29c 


JANE ADDAMS AS I KNEW HER 
By Marcet a A human, real biography 
of a great wom: 
Was 60c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29c 


FAMOUS GUESTS AT A KANSAS FARM 


























By Marcet Haldeman-Julius. Impressions of Upton Sin-’ 


clair, Lawrence Tibbett, Mrs. Martin Johnson, Clarence 
Darrow, Will Durant, E. W. Howe, Alfred Krey mborg 
and Anna Louise Strong. 

Was 50c—During Closing-Out MED osiscaace 29c 


THREE GENERATIONS OF 
CHANGING MORALS 
By Marcet Haldeman-Julius. A careful study of emo- 
tional and sexual behavior 
Was 60c—During Closing-Out Sale.. ...29e 


CHRISTIANITY’S SOCIAL RECORD 
Joseph McCabe. An invaluable historical work. 
Was 60c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29c 


ABSURDITIES OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION 

—— McCabe. A critical examination of numerous 
efs. 

Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale..........29¢ 


DOES ATHEISM REST ITS CASE © 
ON LOGIC? 


By Joseph McCabe. Another fine McCabe masterpiece. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29c 


WOULD A GODLESS WORLD MAKE FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS OR DECLINE? 

By Joseph McCabe. An honest, candid, daring study. 

Was 50ce—During Closing-Out | ae. 29¢ 


JOSEPH McCABE: 

FIGHTER FOR FREETHOUGHT 
By Isaac Goldberg. ‘ells of McCabe's 50 vears on the 
Rationalist front. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale..........29¢ 

UPTON SINCLAIR FINDS GOD 
By Joseph McCabe. A complete refutation of Sinclair's 
ideas on God, Christian Science, Psychical Research, etc. 


Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 





























IS PHILOSOPHY OF DIALECTICAL 
MATERIALISM OUT OF DATE? 
a McCabe. Discussion of the foundations of 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF LATEST 





VALIDI 
By Joseph McCabe. A keen, clear, simple analysis of 
the various arguments advanced by believers. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale........ .29¢ 


REASON OR FAITH: 
WHICH SHALL PREVAIL? 
By Joseph McCabe. An eve-opener. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


GERSHWIN AND AMERICAN MUSIC 
By Isaac Goldberg. Takes the reader from Tin Pan Alley 
to Opera House and Svmphony Hall. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale......... .29¢ 


PROTOCOLS OF THE ELDERS OF ZION 
By Isaac Goldberg. An Exposure of one of the most 
malicious lies in history. 

Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale..........29¢ 


ARE THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN 
“oe GIVING SUPPORT 
THE GOD-IDEA? 
By Joseph MoCabe. The latest discoveries in Biology, 
Physics, Astronomy, Mathematics and their effect on the 
Philosophy of Materialism 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out | ee 29¢ 


WHAT DOES THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
WANT IN AMERICA 
By Dr. Isaac Goldberg. A dignided, fac a informative 
ueamet of Rome’s imperialist designs upon the 


S.A. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29ce 


SOCIALISM-COMMUNISM DEBATE 
Full text of important debate between Norman Thomas 
and Earl Browder. Which system does American labor 


need? 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale. . 


BACKSLIDERS TO GOD 
By Isaac Goldberg. A thorough, simple, candid examina- 
tion of the most recent opinions of scientists, authors. 
clericals, etc., on the philosophy of the idea of God. 
60,000 words of important information. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale. . 


IS POSITION OF ATHEISM 
GROWING STRONGER 
By Joseph McCabe. A valuable tree $d al and philo- 
sophical work. 


Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29c 


























entire history. More than half of these bargains are listed below for 
the first time. All books are shipped carriage charges prepaid when 
customers add 10 percent to order. This expense is very small—only 
a few pennies per book. If you prefer not to add 10 
ment will go out to you carr 
checks. Sameeday service. 
slightly larger than the average library volume. Bound in attractive 
covers. Legible type and good paper.) 


rcent, the ship- 
charges collect. Add 10c to personal 
hese books are 54% x 84 inches in size, 


GIBBON ON CHRISTIANITY 
The best and most stirring history of the rise of Chris- 
tianity. By Edward Gibbon. 
Was 75c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 39¢ 


POPE’S eC aaoL 
ON BIRTH CONTROL 

This book contains every gh of Pope Pius’ Encyclical 

on Marriage, Divorce and Birth Control. 

Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale........ ..29¢ 


FACTS ABOUT VENEREAL DISEASES 
This new volume is from the pen of that great scientist, 
T. Swann Harding. It tells everything. No important 
facts are omitted. Also tells how to avoid catching 
venereal diseases. Also — a venereal diseases are 
fought in the army and the 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Ns 65k ncn 29c 


THREE BIG BARNES BOOKS IN ONE 
Latest book from pen . Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. In 
three parts, as follows: 1, How the Power of Catholicism 
Was Undermined. 2. Catholic Church and the Lures of 
Sex. 3. The Beginnings of Modern Civilization. 35,000 
words. In one volume 


Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 


INGERSOLL’S MISTAKES OF MOSES 
Considered one of the masterpieces of Freethought. 
Was $i—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45c 


RHYTHM METHOD OF BIRTH CONTROL 
Joseph McCabe's scientific analysis of this new method 
of birth control. 

Was } $1—During Closing-Out Rio scart 45c 
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This novel by Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman-Julius has be- 
come a Classic. 

Paperbound. Was 75c—During penned 
NIINNINE 536. 5s: eGue Ca ioere ee irk Dacia .45e 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN’S HEART 
Guy De Maupassant’s greatest novel of French life. 
Was $i—During Closing-Out Sale.. .. 45e 


AMEUP OF MOONEY AND BILLINGS 
A careful personal investigation made and written up 
by Marcet Haldeman-Julius. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45c 


IN PRAISE OF FOLLY 
A masterpiece of irony and wisdom by Erasmus, great 
sixteenth-century — One of the most impor- 
Wa classics ever writte 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out ae ...29¢ 


McCABE’S ANCIENT GREAT MEN SERIES 
In three attractive volumes, we offer fascinating and 
instructive studies of the great figures of the ancient 
world. In plain, understandable —— , Joseph McCabe 

















THE HARDING SCANDALS 

All the hidden facts about President Harding's love 
affair with Nan Britton. Their illegitimate child. Was 
Harding murdered? Who poisoned him? The Ohio gang 
exposed. Three sections on Harding and the fourth on a 
complete debunking of Calvin Coolidge. 
In Other Editions, $5—During Closing- 

WRU TED  Aeod cc cuduasinasnes otess\s 24¢ 


PRESIDENT HOOVER EXPOSED 
A complete exposure. In five great sections. Tells all 
about the crooked Chinese deal. Hoover and the Sugar 
Trust. Hoover's record as President. How did Hoover 
become a millionaire? 
A Limited Edition, Worth Five Times— 
During Closing-Out Sale.................... 3ic 


- LOVE’S COMING OF AGE 


This is the classic sex book. By the famous sexologist, 
Edward Carpenter. He was persecuted for writing this 
daring work. 


Was 75c—During Closing-Out Sale....... . .39e 


THE peg THAT WAS FOUNDED 
ES AND FORGERIES 


A wien expose ose the falsities on which the Church 
of Rome was founded. By Jos. Wheless. 


Was 75c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 39e 














tells about great creative forces in history—such as 
Ha abi. Confucius, Buddha, Cyrus, Mencius, Asoka, 
Thales, Pericles, Pheidias, Plato, ‘Aristotle, Zeno. 
Epicurus, Ptolemy, Julius Caesar, the Emperor Hadrian. 


Was $1.50 For 3 Vols.—During Closing 
I io cic'p ba Powis nas Minos Oech Oabee REDEE 8ic 


GREAT GENIUSES OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
By Joseph McCabe. In three attractive volumes, 90,000 
. McCabe tells all about the following great fig- 
ures in the history of civilization: Tai-Tsung, Muavia. 
Liutprand, Charlemagne, Abd-al-Rahman III, Otto the 
Great, Peter Abelard, Saladin, Frederic the Second, Roger 
Bacon, Dante, Giotto, Boccaccio, Gutenberg, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Colum 
bus, and Copernicus. 


Was $1.50 For 3 Vols.—During Closing- 
RI II 6 6-6 4. 6.5rei0c6ee bk DECK SIE. So elecere ce ieee lw tee 8ic 


MEN WHO MADE THE MODERN WORLD 


Joseph McCabe's newest historical work in 11 important. 
volumes. Large type. Attractively bound. Sketches of 
Wycliffe, Hus, Erasmus, Luther, Richelieu, Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Cervantes, Bruno, Shakes _— Galileo. 
Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, Cromwell, 
Spinoza, Newton, Locke, Voltaire, , Rousseal, Franklin. 
Diderot. Gibbon, Kant, Washin — Paine, Jefferson. 
Goethe, Watt, Beethoven, Byron, helley, Mazzini, Hugo, 
Marx, Carlyle, Hetne, Lincoln, Wagner, Darwin. 


Was $6.50—During Closing-Out Sale..... . .§3.19 
(Continued on next page) 
























(Continued from precediny page) 
WHAT CAN A FREE MAN BELIEVE? 
A book in which ‘“‘the storms of modern criticism and 
so-called intellectual confusion are faced candidly.” By 
Originally $1.50. In Previous Sale $1 
00. n vious ie ° 
During Clos WING Mion c 6 ocdivcnc ces cece 89c 





ENCE 
A at novel of love and passion and conflict by E. 
and M. Haldeman-Julius. 
Was $2.50—During Closing-Out Sale...... $1.20 


IS RELIGION NECESSARY? 
Com sete text of AT a han — between Clarence Darrow 
and . Robe! 


Was ¢00—During Closing-Out MR sas cnneos 29¢ 


REAT IDEAS MADE SIMPLE 
By Joseph OREAr.. Tells you all you should know about 
the great ideas in science, history, philosophy, invention, 
democracy, fascism, Hitlerism, etc. 
Was 60c—During Closing-Out ne 29¢ 


FACTS ABOUT THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
Only book of its kind. Tells all you should know about 
every department and function of our Government. 

Was 60c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


THE LIBERTY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
In six large volumes. Almost a million words. 
Was $5—During Closing-Out Sale......... $2.50 


WEAVERS OF WORDS 
In two large volumes. A kad Thomas, Ph.D. A 
Wa es. outline of all litera 
Was $3—During Closing-Out (| $1.50 

















LIBERTY BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 
Compiled by Rex Eastman. Thousands of mind-liberating 
quotations, excerpts, ame. witticisms, paradoxes, 
opinions and comments. irom e@ greatest writers, poets 
= _ thy humorists and historical 


Was ‘3 $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


AMERICAN RATIONALIST ANNUAL 
First edition. 29 brilliant ones. including Corliss 
Lamont, Joseph a L. Birkhead, Ernest Boyd, 
Isaac Gol dberg, V. F. Coleuiem: E. Boyd Barrett, Clay 
Fulks, Henry Thomas, Geo. 8S. Schuyler, and many 
others. 60,000 word: 


Was $i—During Closing-Out SNe esinccsans 45e 





CATHOLIC INDEX OF 
FORBIDDEN BOOES 
Here is an important book which a the history and 
meaning of the Index Expurgatori 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


THE REAL AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
By Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph.D. Twenty-four big chap- 








APPEAL TO REASON. No. 1 
60,000 words, by sooae MeCable, Greet entirely to bril- 
liant essays on Catholic Fascism. Ev: a of freedom 
wo democracy should own this great 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 








ters by America’s greatest historian. ti-Semi in Spain, Italy, etc. Contains 
“Roman Catholic Roots o ti-Semitism”; ‘Pol 
Was 60c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29e intrigues of Vations’: “When the Pope Was King” 
E AN Want $1 Daur Church Opposes aed Control”; etc. 
y Elme' 4... Bus Five great secti as $i—During Closing-Out Sale........... 





Und of 
Was 60c—During Closing-Out Sale 
BOOKKEEPING-ACCOUNTING 
SELF-TAUGHT 
By G. A. Button. The latest and best system, intended 
for merchants, professionals, farmers, small business- 


men, corporations, partnerships, private business. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 


SLAYERS OF SUPERSTITION 
By E. Royston Pike. A popular account of some of the 








leading —, fl the movement to fight religious 
darkness. - 000 wi 
Was 15e—During ¢ Closing-Out Sale.. . .35¢ 





THE OUTLINE OF BUNK 
By E. Paidomen-Jelten. This book has provoked a great 
deal of commen 
Was $4— During Closing-Out Sale......... $1.65 


OUTLINE OF TODAY’S KNOWLEDGE 
By Joseph *{cCabe. A popular outline of the latest 
science, history, philosophy, etc. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 





RISE AND FALL OF THE GOD IDEA 
In this great work Joseph McCabe ably and interestingly 
presents the entire range of theistic and atheistic ideas 
Don't fail to read this 
Was $3—During Closing-Out eer ee $1.74 


THE WORLD’S OLDEST PROFESSION 
By Joseph McCabe. A complete history of Prostitution 
in the —- medieval and py = Just what 
you have been waiting for. 60, 8. 
Was $1i—During Closing-Out Sale Rr 45e 





FROM MONKEY TO MAN 
Maynard Shiple an 8 great ‘‘Key to Evolution.” This 
author tells the fascinating story of the evolution of life. 
i four double volumes (eight books). 
Was $4—During Closing-Out Sale......... $2.32 


STORY OF THE HUMAN RACE 
Henry Thomas, R.. In five brilliant volumes 
130, 000 words. you —- the corridor of all his- 
tory. Too is. , Takes 
Was $5—During C cclng ut SG i ctiee cau $1.50 


THE HISTORY OF SEXUAL MORALS 
Joseph McCabe's latest work. A complete history of the 
sexual life of man, woman and child. In twelve beauti- 
ful volumes, bound in blue stiff cover paper. 

Was $6—During Closing-Out Sale......... $3.48 


THE STORY OF RELIGIOUS 
VERS 


Joseph McCabe's aemmeen clothbound book, in 32 chap- 
Woy 375,000 word 
Was $5. 25—During Closing-Out Sale. ...... $3.95 


THE KEY TO LOVE AND SEX 

Joseph McCabe's wonderful set of books on every phase 
of the sex question. This should be in your library. It 
is the atest sex pn ever written. Eight volumes 
Wan n stiff paper co’ 

Was $4—During Closing-Out Sale......... $1.98 

WHAT I HAVE LEARNED 
ABOUT ANIMALS 

A omnes book by Marcet Haldeman-Julius in which 
curious and interesting tales—taken from life—are re- 
lated about the nature and habits of animals, such as 
dogs. cats, horses, > cows, geese, birds—and humans 

llustrated Large book. 
Was (nl dy Closing-Out Sale.......... 45c 


TRUE STORY OF CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Joseph McCabe's popular historical masterpiece. A his- 
War that covers near! y 2,000 years. In six double volumes. 


Was $6—During Closing-Out Sale. ........ $2.95 


SPURTS FROM AN INTERRUPTED PEN 
Marcet Haldeman-Julius’ charming and human articles, 
collected in a large volume of 128 pages, containing 75,- 
000 words. Thousands of admirers of her homey, simple, 
heart-tugging pen will want this appealing volume. 
Was 75c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 45c 























THE RIGHT WORD 
Compiled by W. Forbes. This book’s concise discus- 
sion of problems 5a usage makes it a valuable tool in 
the formation of an intelligent and adroit use of the 
ay language. 
Was 50ce—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC LIES OF 
CIVILIZATION 





n Harding. Twelve magnificent chapters 
Bactal aan d Sclentife Deficiencies of Competitive Economic 
Individualism: Does nt System Work Efficiently? 
Economie Individualism; High-Pressure Salesmanship: 
Few Share in a System's ‘‘Prosperity’’; How Is the 
Farmer Treated 
Was Fe -— Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 1 
First Series. Contains hundreds of bs rng asked by 
Freeman readers and answered by itor Haldeman- 
Julius. Discusses all phases of Coughlin, Huey Long, 
politics, Russia. Fascism, etc. Classified and indened. 
Was $1i—During Closing-Out MS < caseecae 45¢ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 2 
Second Series. Quick, qomerebensive. factual answers to 
hundreds of questions, by Haldeman-Julius, editor of 
The American Freeman. Discusses all phases of Cathol- 
icism, Mussolini, Imperialism ee ism, Militarism, 
Soctaliem, Communism, etc. 
Was $1—During Saris. at rere 45ce 


UESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 3 
Third Series. This book will help you solve many difi- 
cult problems in science, literature, history, religion, pol- 
itics, economics, etc. A gold-mine of facts. By E. Halde- 
man-Julius. Cassified and indexed. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Facts about Politics, Industry, _ International 
Affairs, Ethiopia, Italy, Soviet Rus Was 
British Navalism, a: Hitler’ 8 Homosexuality, 
Politics! Frauds, etc. Carefully indexed. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 5 
Thousands of important facts dealing with banking, 
wealth concentration, clericalism, Roosevelt’ 8 policies, dis- 
armament, militarism, labor, science, Philosophy, litera- 
ture, League of t Nations, gue ons, the economics of 
Fascism and Nazism. E. Haldeman-Julius. 

Was $i—During Ciosing-Out Sale 























VOICE OF GENIUS DOWN THE AGES 
By Victor Hugo. His greatest masterpiece. Vivid, grand, 
colorful writing added to great learning. A tremendous 
achievement. 
Was 500e—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


THE RISE OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
By Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. Every American should 
read this fine historical —_ Dr. Barnes is considered 
America’s greatest histo! 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Pas ctcweus 29c 


TALKS WITH JOSEPH McCABE 
By Marcet Haldeman-Julius. 128 pages; 60,000 words. 
A great collection of essays on great men and women 
she has interviewed. 
Was $i—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45c 


SCANDAL OF AMERICAN BANKING 
By J. George Fredrick. 4 Yoyo of analysis. The 
latest facts and figures. ei 
Was 50c—During Ciosing-Out Serre 29c 


“KEY TO CULTURE” IN 40 VOLUMES 
Joseph McCabe's greatest masterpiece in 40 large volumes. 
A tremendous educational work that contains the essence 
of a four-year university course 
Was $20—During Closing-Out BEG cicsic oes $7.50 


Soviet Russia Today, November 1936 

















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 6 
rig sensational success of this series of big books, by 
E. Haldeman-Julius, compels new additions o. 6 brings 
many ne new questions before the reader anxious to be 
nform 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 7 
This volume, by E. Haldeman-Julius, gives special em- 
phasis to subjects of a general nature—in science, his- 
tory, At. life, nature, astronomy, sex, birth control, 
forms of government, etc. Index 
Was $1i—During Closing-Out a 45¢ 


BLUE BOOK WRITING COURSE | 
Complete text of 34 correspondence-lectures i 
of writing —— Blue Books. Originally sold a Siis 
per set. Tells all about the art of writing: how to 
gather material; methods of presenting one’s viewpoint 
in writing. Written by E. Haldeman-Julius, after many 
years experience in editing almost 3,000 volumes. 


Was $115—During Closing-Out Sale. ...... $4.85 








HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS | qintno, kins 








APPEAL TO REASON. No. 3 
60,000 words. By —— MeCabe. Deals with: 1. 
Catholic Doctrine N Catholic ‘hea ie 


‘0! 
Catholie Church. 6. How the Brain Works. 7. Bunk 
Wout Ancient Wisdom. 





Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 
spenee, TO BEASON. No. 5 
pong = - G. Wells and Stalin. Six big 


, m. oseph MeCabe on: Catholics in Crime; 
Catholic —_ Fascist Austria; ¢ Church Catholicism 
in Poland and Russia; How Catholic Church Gets Wealth 
and Power; a comprehensive review of Wil Durant’s 
Story of Civilization. 60,000 words. 





Was $1—During Closing-Out Mare ccaceee 45e 
APPEAL TO REASON. No. 6 
128 pag es; 60,000 words. Essays by Fe aon and others; 


tria; e Truth About ie Crusades; A Defense of 
Medical Science (previous five essays by Joseph McCabe): 
Time and Its eee, tg” James Henry Breasted: 
Can We End W: 7 2 Freud and Prof. Einstein; 
Mexico and the Cathet ic Chureh. by Jos. Lewis. 

Was a Closing-Out Sale 


OF POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS 
hy eo 30,000 words A thrilling survey 
a ail ta false ideas and notions 


Was 75c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 35e 
DICTATORSHIP OVER 








le |» CO! ic. artistic and 
intellectual conditions Indexed. ee ” 





Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 
15,000 FAMOUS DATES IN HISTORY 
Compiled by x 1 thrill record of all 
significant dates. Gives the dates of important leaders, 


ead 
ancient and modern, in science, statesmanship, literature, 
art and the other important branches of human interest. 
ry concise, chronological history of the world. Invaluable 
reference book. 


Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


THE STORY OF MY HEART 
Richard Jefferies’ immortal ane. written in the 
most beautiful fal English ever achieved by any t siylist. 
ieee — by all oy lovers o: patosephy. 
Free tionalism, nature and ° 
daring observations on Man. emia 


Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 











HOW TO ORDER 
wv 


It is verv simple to order any of the 
books listed on this page. You 
need merely write the titles on a sheet 
of paper and remit for them at the rates 
quoted. Write carefully, especially 
your name and address. Remit by cash, 
check, postal money order or U. 
stamps of small denominations. Add 
10 percent for carriage charges. Add 
10c to personal check for exchange. 
Address: Haldeman-Julius Publica- 
lions. Dept. L-13 Girard, Kans. 
Extra Barcatn: Each order for at 
least $1 will include a trial subscription 
to THe AMERICAN FREEMAN af no 
additional cost. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Old friends and new have con- 
tributed to the making of this anni- 
versary issue. Sidney Webb and his 
wife Beatrice are Britain’s most dis- 
tinguished Socialists and _histori- 
ans of trade unionism. The crowning 
glory of their long and useful career, 
Soviet Communism; A New Civiliza- 
tion, was reviewed in these pages. 

John Reed’s Three Journeys are 
described by his biographer, Gran- 
ville Hicks, author of the Great Tra- 
dition, and Interpretation of Ameri- 
can Literature Since the Civil War. 
The woodcuts by Lynd Ward are 
from Hicks’ book, John Reed, the 
Making of a Revolutionary. 

BESSIE BEATTY, one of the 
American correspondents who with 
Reed experienced the ten days that 
shook the world, spent eight months 
in Russia in 1917. She was formerly 
editor of McCall’s Magazine, and is 
the author of Political Primer for 
New Voters, Red Heart of Russia, 
and co-author of the play Jamboree. 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, the 
American poet, has recently returned 
from a trip to the Soviet Union. In 
addition to several volumes of poet- 
ry she has published The Life and 
Mind of Emily Dickinson. Her new 
book of poems, Calling Western 
Union, has just been warmly wel- 
comed by American reviewers. 

ELLA WINTER, the widow of 
Lincoln Steffens, shares his enthu- 
siasm for the future that works. She 
is the author of Red Virtue. 


DOROTHY BREWSTER, who re- 
ports on the Theatre Festival, is As- 
sistant Professor of English at Co- 
lumbia University. 


JAMES B. TURNER, engineer and 
economist, who has spent much 
time in the Soviet Union, contrib- 
utes another of his fine economic 
summaries. 

The charming story, To Leningrad 
on Skis, is from the pen of Leonid 
Lench, popular Soviet writer and 
contributor to the satirical journal 
Krokodile. 

ANNA LOUISE STRONG, our 
regular Moscow correspondent, is 
well known to our readers for her 
vivid reports. Her latest book, 
This Soviet World, is one of the 
most important contributions of the 
year to an understanding of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet year of great flights is 
discussed by Lucien Zacharoff, who 
contributes regularly to leading 
American newspapers and magazines. 

Having spent five years in the So- 
viet Union as American editor of 
International Literature, Walt Car- 
mon, formerly of the New Masses 
staff, is well qualified to discuss the 
literary acumen of Russia’s youngest 
critics. 


MARCIA DOWNING, student of 
Soviet affairs, is a frequent contribu- 
tor to this magazine. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONG. 
FELLOW DANA, Harvard, Ph.D., 
taught at Columbia University and 
has lectured in many colleges and 
schools on contemporary literature 
and drama. He goes to Europe, and 
Russia, almost every year. 
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The Anniversary of the Revolution 


NLY nineteen years have passed 

since the working masses, led by 
the industrial workers, seized power in 
Russia. In that brief period, Russia 
has been transformed from the darkest 
and most backward country in Europe 
into the most advanced country in the 
world—into a socialist country, which 
has banished the exploitation of man 
by man, and which, on the solid foun- 
dation of socialism, has built a political 
democracy which is wider, deeper and 
richer than any which the world has 
ever known. 

To understand the almost miracu- 
lous achievements of Soviet power, it 
is only necessary to recall pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia — economically _back- 
ward, ruled by a brutal, venal and 
despotic autocracy; poverty-stricken, 
priest-ridden and largely illiterate. It 
was such a country, emerging crippled 
and bleeding from three years of world 
war, that the Soviets took over. It 
took the Soviet regime nearly five years 
to beat back the armed forces sent 
against it by the imperialist powers 
and to crush the White guard hordes, 
subsidized by foreign imperialists. 
Another four years were required be- 
fore the Soviet regime could rebuild its 
shattered industry and restore produc- 
tion to pre-war levels. From that 
basis, the Soviet Union, despite the 
sneers of cynics and doubters, despite 
all the obstacles placed in its way by 
domestic and foreign enemies, proceed- 
ed to develop its industries and resources 
at a rate never before known, to build 
a new form of society, to create the 
new socialist man. 


ONTRAST Soviet Russia today 

with the Russia of the Tsars. 
In the place of a semi-feudal social or- 
der in which the means of production 
were owned by a small group of para- 
sitic idlers is a socialist society, in which 
the means of production are socially 
owned. 

Economic crises and unemployment 
have been banished by their system of 
planned production. Science has re- 
placed medieval superstition. The 
tractor and combine, rather than the 
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mattock and the wooden plow, are the 
symbols of the new Russian village. 
All this has been achieved in nine- 
teen years—nearly ten of which were 
spent in fighting civil war and inter- 
vention and in restoring the shattered 
productive apparatus to pre-war levels. 
What promise the achievements of this 
brief period augur for the future of the 
Soviet Union and all mankind! If 
war can be averted or delayed, if the 
mailed fist of the fascist aggressors 
can be halted, the Soviet Union will 
surely in the near future attain a level 
of well-being surpassing the dreams of 
even the most imaginative utopians. 


Cannon and Butter 


HILE the Soviet Union raises 

the material and cultural stand- 
ards of its people to ever greater 
heights, Nazi Germany plunges its 
working population into deeper abysses 
of hunger and misery. “Cannon in- 
stead of butter,” has become the official 
slogan of Hitler’s Reich. 

The contrast between developments 
in the Soviet Union and in Nazi Ger- 
many is graphically portrayed in the 
despatches of two well-known Amer- 
ican press correspondents. 

From Moscow, Louis Fischer, corre- 


spondent of the weekly Nation re- 
ports: 
“Public enthusiasm is greater and more 


widespread than I have ever known it dur- 
ing my fourteen years in the Soviet Union. 
The fact is as indubitable as the reason is 
simple. The enthusiasm is not mere sentiment 
which has to be fed by ‘stunts’ as in some 
other countries; it is based on solid material 
improvement. In the last five weeks, I have 
travelled thousands of miles through the 
country, visiting many villages and twelve 
cities. I have inspected factories, rest homes, 
sanatoria. I have talked to people in trains, 
on steamers. Of every person to whom I 
spoke I inquired how much he or she earned. 
I must have asked over a thousand people. 
In all instances, they earned more this year 
than last. Usually, it was considerably 
more.” 


Contrast this picture with that de- 
picted in the despatches of Otto Toii- 
schus, New York Times correspondent 
in Germany. Reporting that “selected 
representatives’ of the German farm 
population were preparing to celebrate 
the “harvest thanksgiving of the Third 
Reich,” Tolischus writes: 














































I guard their peaceful growth 


“The rest of the population will fly the 
flag because in Germany ‘orders is orders,’ but 
it will do so with little enthusiasm. The 
reason is that in town and city and in the 
industrial centers especially the breadbasket 
is steadily growing lighter and is being hung 
higher. 

“And though National Socialist propaganda 
is doing its best to explain why this is so 
and must be so if Germany is to attain her 
aims and ideals, the urban population does 
-— like it and is beginning to grumble about 


When well-to-do households have to 
scheme where and how to obtain a piece of 
meat, the poorer section of the population 
is being reduced more and more to herring 
and margarine made from whale oil as its 
staple fat supply.” 


O the German masses—fed on a 
diet of herring and whale oil with 
chocolate made from coal tar thrown 
in as an occasional luxury—Hitler 
holds out the promise that Nazi Ger- 
many will “swim in prosperity,” if she 
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Our farms—our facturies—our people— 


can seize the Ukraine and the Urals. 
This is the bait with which Hitler 
seeks to lure his starving people into a 
war against the Soviet Union. To the 
peoples outside of the Nazi paradise, 
Hitler calls for a holy crusade against 
“Jewish Bolshevism.” 

Already the Nazis have made consid- 
erable progress in welding together a 
reactionary anti-Soviet bloc. Every- 
where Nazi agents are busily at work, 
spreading anti-Soviet propaganda, win- 
ning allies for their crusade, sowing the 
seeds of war. Austria, Hungary, 
Greece are already within the orbit of 
Nazi influence. Japan and Italy are 
working in close collaboration with 
Germany. Nazi influence is strong ii 
Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
several of the Baltic states. Powerful 
pro-Nazi groups exist in England, 
France, Czechoslovakia and even the 
United States. Nazi influence has 
pushed Belgium into isolation, further 
weakening the hopes for a new Lo- 
carno. Hitler has been able to find 
allies among the reactionaries of all 
countries, because the very existence of 
the Soviet Union, with its constantly 
rising standards of living and cultural 
gains is a source of hope and inspira- 
tion to progressive and_ peace-loving 
peoples throughout the world. 


Soviets Act for Spain 


HE seeds of the new world war 

appear to be already germinating 
in Spain, where, in reality, Germany 
and Italy, assisted by Moroccan mer- 
cenaries and a handful of Spanish re- 
actionaries, are attempting to over- 
throw the democratic government and 
establish another fascist base on the 
Mediterranean. 

The non-intervention agreement, 
proposed by France, has proved to be 
a bloody farce. 

The Soviet Government entered the 
non-intervention agreement with the 
greatest reluctance, and only because 
—as Litvinov explained at Geneva— 
“a friendly government feared the pos- 
sibility otherwise of an international 
conflict.” The Soviet Union took this 
action in the interests of world peace, 
although under international law it 
would have been fully justified in 
furnishing munitions to Madrid. While 
the USSR felt from the beginning that 
the neutrality policy was unfair to the 
legitimate government of Spain, it felt 
it was worth the effort to make the at- 
tempt to force the fascists to abide by 
the agreement through collective action. 

The democratic countries throughout 





the world have observed the agreement 
and refrained from shipping arms to 
Madrid. But the Nazis and the Italian 
fascists, with characteristic disregard 
for international agreements, have con- 
tinued to supply the fascist forces in 
Spain with airplanes, tanks, artillery, 
poison gas, shells, bullets, and trained 
aviators and technicians. The non-inter- 
vention agreement has been converted 
into a blockade against the Spanish 
government, in violation of every canon 
of international law. 

When the fascist governments, in 
spite of their pledged word, violated 
the agreement by arming the fascists, 
the Soviet Union demanded that these 
violations cease. In a note to the 
powers committee on non-intervention, 
the Soviet Government warned that “‘if 
violation is not halted immediately, it 
will consider itself free from any obli- 
gation resulting from the agreement.” 


UPPORTING its charges against 
Germany, Italy and Portugal, the 
Soviet Union presented a mass of evi- 
dence accumulated by the Spanish gov- 
ernment and other sources. The facts 
of fascist intervention were well- 
known. They had been observed and 
broadcast to the world by every repu- 
table press correspondent in Spain. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet Government’s 
charges, which stripped the veil of hy- 
pocrisy from “non-intervention,” were 
denounced as “provocative” and as a 
breach of “diplomatic etiquette” by 
conservative politicians and newspapers 
in England, France and the United 
States. Truth, it appears, has become 
impolite in the conservative circles 
which are attempting to shield the war: 
like actions of the fascist intervention- 
ists. 

The neutrality committee attempted 
to bury the Soviet protest in red tape. 
But the Soviet Union has demonstrated 
that it has no intention of permitting 
the hypocritical farce of a one-sided 
neutrality to go unchallenged. One 
week after the meeting of the commit- 
tee in London, the Soviet government 
in another note called for control of 
the Portuguese ports, through which 
most of the arms shipments to the 
Spanish fascists pass. The Soviet 
Union previously answered Italian 


charges that Soviet vessels were vio- 
lating the neutrality agreement, by of- 
fering to permit the Italians to inspect 
the cargoes of Soviet ships carrying 
food, clothing and medical supplies to 
Spain. 

The indeterminate foreign policy of 





Great Britain, which has actually re- 
sulted in the fascist nations having 
their own way, has been largely re- 
sponsible for the failure of the neutral- 
ity agreement. The Soviet stand has 
already had the effect of mobilizing a 
large section of British public opinion 
to demand that the British government 
abandon its pro-fascist policies. 


Peace Through Joint Action 
OME of the criticism of the Soviet 


note to the neutrality com- 
mittee came from sincere but mis- 
guided pacifists who believe that, al- 
though the Soviet accusations against 
Germany, Italy and Portugal are cor- 
rect, the Soviet Union made a “mis- 
take” in raising the issue at a moment 
when the international situation is ex- 
tremely critical. This view is based 
on the theory that nothing should be 
done to “irritate” the fascist powers 
and that peace can be purchased by 
permitting fascist aggression to go un- 
challenged and by offering the fascists 
concessions and bribes. 

This theory—still widely enter 
tained in the face of the history of the 
past four years which has demonstrated 
that the appetite of the fascists grows 
with eating—was sharply challenged 
by Foreign Commissar Litvinov at the 
recent meeting of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly. Answering those who 
oppose or delay the strengthening of 
collective security in the hope that the 
aggressor nations “will undergo a 
change of heart,” Litvinov warned: 

“The aggressor, who is basing all his policy 
on superiority in brute, material force, with 
only threatening demands, bluffs, menaces 
and the tactics of fait accomplis in the 
arsenal of his diplomacy, is accessible only 
to the voice of a policy no less firm than his 
own, and to a cold calculation of the relative 
strength of forces. Any exhortations and 
entreaties and still more concessions to his 
illegal and senseless demands, any economic 
bribes offered to him, merely produce on 
him an impression of weakness, confirm his 
consciousness of his own power and encour- 
age him to further intransigeance and _ille- 
galities. . .. 

“Yet the aggregate power of the peace- 
loving countries, both in the economic and in 
the military sense, their total resources in 
man-power and in the war industries, consid- 
erably surpass the strength of any possible 
combination of countries which the aggressor 
might rally around him. I am deeply con- 
vinced that it would be sufficient for these 
forces in some way to combine, to display 
merely the possibility of joint action, for 
the peril of war to be averted, and for the 
aggressor to be obliged to ask, sooner or 
later, to be admitted himself to the common 
system of collective security.” 


ITVINOV made it clear that he 
was not asking for the formation 


of “new blocs”—which, he said, has 
become the “bugbear” of some “super- 
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pacifists.” “I am _ perfectly satisfied,” 
he said, “with a bloc which exists al- 
ready and which bears the name of the 
League of Nations, a bloc of countries 
that want peace and that have united 
for the purpose of mutual defence and 
mutual aid. All we ask is that this 
bloc should genuinely organize mutual 
aid: that it should draw up a plan of 
action well ahead, so as not to be taken 
by surprise, and that the organization 
of war which is taking place outside 
this bloc should be answered by ef- 
fective action for the organization of 
effective resistance.” 

The proposal advanced by Litvinov 
for collective resistance to aggression, 
combined with the mass actions of 
peace-loving people everywhere, 
alone prevent the outbreak of a catas- 


can 


trophic world war. 


Greetings of Solidarity 
O* October fourteenth the follow- 


ing exchange of telegrams took 
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The Four Horsemen of Fascism 


place between Largo Caballero, Pre- 
mier of Spain and Mikhail Kalinin. 
Chairman of the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR. 


The Spanish Telegram: 


“From the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Spanish Republic, 
to the Central Executive Committee of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: 

“In the name of the government of 
the Spanish Republic, and of the labor 
and democratic organizations defending 
constitutional legality against armed 
fascism, I heartily greet the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the toil- 
ers’ 
Signed—Largo Caballero.” 


organizations of your country. 


The Soviet Telegram: 

“To the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Spanish Republic, 
Largo Caballero: 






“In the name of the government and 
the toilers of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, I thank you for your 
warm greetings and take this oppor- 
tunity to send to the revolutionary gov- 
ernment and to the heroic people of 


the friendly Spanish Republic 
most hearty wishes for success in their 
struggle for freedom and the rights of 
the people. Signed—Mikhail Kalinin.” 
By such greetings of solidarity and 
by the substantial aid of 26,000,000 
rubles’ worth (collected by October 
11) of food and clothing for the Span- 
ish loyalists as well as by its diplomatic 
efforts, the Soviet Union has demon- 
strated its support of the lawful Span- 
ish Government defending the rights 
and freedom of the Spanish people. 


our 


With Hearst for Reaction 
EACTIONARY forces in the 


United States have recently in- 
tensified their anti-Soviet agitation. 
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There can be little doubt that the 
quickening of the anti-Soviet campaign 
is connected in some degree with the 
war preparations of the European fas- 
cist powers. Shortly after his visit to 
Germany, Hearst decorated his many 
newspapers with an eight-column box 
calling for a break in relations with the 
Soviet Union. The Catholic clergy, 
apparently acting under orders from 
the Vatican, which in turn takes its 
orders from Rome, is also active in 
stirring up anti-Soviet sentiment. 

High administration officials on their 
part have not hesitated to use political 
trickery at the expense of the USSR. 
In an effort to disprove Hearst’s pre- 
posterous accusations that Roosevelt is 
a “Communist,” Secretary of Treasury 
Morgenthau gratuitously insulted the 
Soviet Union by accusing the Soviet 
State Bank of selling pounds sterling 
for the purpose of undermining British 
exchange. The State Bank’s transac- 
tions were so obviously routine in na- 
ture, that Morgenthau was given the 
horse-laugh by both Democratic and 
Republican newspapers. 


More on the Moscow Trial 


T is extraordinary that a magazine 

with such a long record of liberal- 
ism and fairmindedness as The Nation 
should permit its columns to be used 
in defense of the gang of assassins who 
recently in an open trial in a Moscow 
military court were convicted of the 
murder of Kirov and of plotting the 
murder of Stalin and other Soviet lead- 
ers. The Nation, to quote from a re- 
cent editorial, is disturbed because the 
record of the court proceedings shows 
“no documentary evidence beyond the 
_confessions which had already been 
made in private examinations and set 
down in the government records.” 
What nonsense to presume that these 
men with their long experience in con- 
spiratorial activities would have pre- 
served documents! Any novice knows 
what to do with incriminating papers. 
No disinterested person who reads 
carefully the report of the trial proceed- 
ings can ask for stronger proof of guilt 
than the sixteen confessions given first 
through months of careful investigation 
and finally elaborated in open court. 
The sixteen plotters told long, detailed, 
sordid stories of their crimes, contra- 
dicting each other, hurling epithets at 
one another, but checking in all essen- 
tials and fully establishing their own 
guilt and that of Trotsky, and their 
use of the German secret police to gain 
their ends. The Nation talks glibly of 


the existence of “underground opposi- 
tion” in the Soviet Union, when it was 
made crystal clear at the trial that it 
was precisely because of the lack of 
underground opposition, the failure to 
obtain any support among the masses, 
that this band of traitors turned to ter- 
rorism as the only way left to put them- 
selves in power. It must have been 
confusing to The Nation’s readers to 
learn in the same issue from Mr. 
Fischer that public enthusiasm in the 
USSR is greater and more widespread 
than ever before. Finally, The Nation 
persists in the notion that there was 
some “‘mystery” about the trial. It is 
unfortunate that it did not have an ob- 
server of its own present. Let us see 
what some of those who did attend the 
trial had to say about it. 

A well-known British barrister and 
student of juridical procedure, D. N. 
Pritt, attended the trial and wrote this 
in the conservative London News 
Chronicle: 

“I have spent twenty-five years conduct- 
ing cases and watching cases being conducted 
in England; civil and criminal, political and 
non-political, first instance and appeal, large 
and small; and I suppose I may fairly claim 
to know my job. . . . With that mental 
equipment I went with great interest to the 
hearing of the case against the Trotsky- 
Zinoviev group of conspirators... . 

“Throughout the hearing, when the result 
was a foregone conclusion, and nothing that 
was or could be said could do much to lessen 
the guilt or the complete social worthlessness 
of the accused, they received the same cour- 
teous treatment, the same liberty to inter- 
vene at almost any moment and say anything 
they wanted at any length, as would any or- 
dinary accused in any ordinary trial in the 
Soviet Union (and that is saying a very 
great deal)... . 

“The prosecutor spoke courteously, firmly; 
he very seldom interrupted a prisoner; he 
said hard things, for there were hard things 
that had to be said; but he never acted in 
any way that would have been thought to 
infringe the best traditions of the advocate 
in any Western country... . 

“And it is important to remember that the 
uniform, unbroken rule of Soviet procedure, 
which gives the prisoner the last word under 
all circumstances, left the accused here the 
right, which they exercised, to make, each 
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one of them separately, a final speech, in 
which any answer that could be made to the 
prosecutor’s speech could be fully developed. 
And these speeches, too, were listened to 
without interruption. 

“Yes, I was indeed impressed. The great 
new land, that could beat back half a world 
in armed intervention, that could repel fam- 
ine and epidemic, that could build Dniepros- 
troy and the White Sea Canal, had shown 
me that it can build and maintain, in the 
profession I understand, a fine system and a 
fine tradition.” 

Another English observer of this trial 
writes in the London Spectator of Sep- 
tember 18th. This is Sir Bernard 
Pares, whose long record of anti- 
Soviet writing absolves him of any sus- 
picion of friendly prejudice: 

“As to the trial generally, I was in Mos- 

cow while it was in progress and followed the 
daily reports in the press. Since then I have 
made a careful study of the verbatim report. 
. . . The examination of the sixteen accused 
by the State Prosecutor is a close work of 
dispassionate reasoning, in which, in spite of 
some denials and more evasions, the guilt of 
the accused is completely brought home. . 
In the light of this record the only possible 
repudiation of the results of the investigation 
would have to be based on an assumption 
that the whole procedure was from start to 
finish a gigantic ‘frame-up.’ For this the 
record itself presents no kind of justification. 
But apart from that, the whole story is so 
prolonged, so complex and so circumstantial 
that it is impossible for me to think it base- 
less.” 


These men, who were present, found 
nothing strange and mysterious in the 
proceedings. 


Frankwood Williams 


HE death of Frankwood Williams, 

the distinguished psychiatrist and 
writer, on board ship as he was return- 
ing from his third trip to the USSR, 
leaves a gap in the ranks of the friends 
and interpreters of the Soviet Union 
that will be hard to fill. 

Dr. Williams had a very special con- 
tribution to make to an understanding 
of the new society being built in the 
Soviet Union. We had counted on 
giving our readers an account of his 
impressions on his last trip. We are 
glad to have this brief excerpt from a 
letter written by Dr. Williams to a 
relative in this country from Kharkov 
in August: 

“The changes in what I have seen of 
the USSR so far (Leningrad and Mos- 
cow) are amazing. It is perfectly ex- 
traordinary what they are doing here. 
Such activity, and such well directed 
activity, you cannot conceive of. In 
another ten years, probably less (with- 
out war) they will exceed our stand- 
ard of living. Even now their standard 
is higher than that of the mass of our 
working people.” 
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Vladimir Ulianov (Lenin) 


ARTIAL music is in the air— 
thunder of planes — hammers 
clanging incessantly on steel—riveters 
pounding their machines day and night. 


The war of armaments is on and 
Europe has become an armed camp. 

I remember another time—another 
tune. Nineteen years ago this Novem- 
ber, I lived through the most unforget- 
table week of my life. 

Nearly five months before, I had 
arrived in Russia as an American war 
correspondent. Kornilov had come and 
gone. Kerensky had fumbled, failed, 
and disappeared. The day that I was 
to have lunched with the Minister- 
President saw the downfall of his gov- 
ernment. The Council of the Republic 
had been dismissed by a Red sailor 
who told the President to “Stop talk- 
ing! Go home! There is no more Coun- 
cil of the Republic!” The Battalion of 
Death, quartered in the war hotel 
where I lived, had been replaced by a 
detachment of Red sailors. The historic 
meeting in Smolny had declared all 
power to the Soviets. Lenin had come 
from his hiding place in Finland to 
take command. 

From the tense, highly-charged 
meeting of the Soviets at Smolny I had 
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gone at midnight in an armed truck 
with four fellow correspondents—John 
Reed, Louise Bryant, Alexander Gum- 
berg and Albert Rhys Williams—and 
reached the Winter Palace in time to 
follow the Red Guards over the bar- 
ricades and witness the arrest of the 
provisional cabinet. 

With the surrender of the Winter 
Palace, the victory of the Bolsheviki 
was complete. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat had become a fact. The only 
power in Petrograd at dawn that morn- 
ing was the power of the People’s 
Commissars, headed by Lenin and 
backed by the Russian fleet, the bay- 
onets of the Petrograd garrison, and 
the Red Guard rifles. 

Petrograd was stunned. No one had 
the remotest idea what was going to 
happen. “Where is Kerensky?” they 
asked. ““‘Where is Kornilov? Where is 
Savinkov? Where are the Cossacks?” 
Last, and worst of all, ““Where are the 
Germans?” 

Absolute quiet reigned in the city 
that day and the next, and such order 
as Russia had not known since the days 
immediately following the March revo- 
lution, when the entire populace was 
lifted into a state of exaltation. Every 


In the 


Beginning 


By BESSIE BEATTY 


The first days of the Revolution, 
by an American who was there 


soldier had been told that the honor ot 
the new revolution was in his hands. 
Every member of the Red Guard had 
been warned that provocation in all the 
time-tried Russian forms would be used 
by monarchists, counter-revolutionists, 
and German agents to discredit the 
cause of the workers. They were ad- 
monished to refrain from violence 
themselves and to prevent looting 
wherever the slightest indication of it 
was found. Placards were posted upon 
the buildings urging precautions against 
disorder, and soldiers were on patrol 
duty at every street corner. 

The Bolsheviki had achieved a de- 
gree of success greater than they sus- 
pected. The leaders, exhausted by lack 
of sleep, depressed by the rejection of 
the intelligentzia, and conscious of their 
inadequacy for the mere physical task 
of bringing bread to keep Petrograd 
alive, failed utterly to realize their 
strength. 

Word had come that the Cossacks 
were marching on the city, and that the 
citadel of the workers would be attack- 
ed the following morning. Petrograd 
poured out to fight. The factory gates 
opened wide, and that amazing army of 
the Red Guard, ununiformed, un- 












trained, and certainly unequipped for 
battle with the traditional backbone of 
the Russian military, marched away to 
defend the “revolutionary capital” and 
the victory of the proletariat. 

At ten o’clock that night my tele- 
phone rang, and a weary voice came 
over the wire. It was Jacob Peters, a 
Lettish Bolshevik. 

“Il am trying to translate some- 
thing,” he said. “It is very important 
and I do not know enough English. 
Could you find time to help me?” 

“When?” I asked him. 

“Now,” he said. 

Half an hour later he knocked at my 
door. His face was gray with fatigue. 
He had not been in bed for three days, 
and he looked utterly discouraged. 

“Tt is the decree of peace to the war- 
ring nations of the world,” he said. 
“We are going to send it out on the 
wireless in every language. They have 
given me the English translation. We 
have nobody to help us. It is terrible— 
there are so few of us who can do this 
sort of thing.” 

We sat down at my typewriter and 
Peters struggled with the difficult Rus- 
sian words. Though he could speak 
Russian, his knowledge of the fine 
points of the language was none too 
good. He had to translate it first in his 
own mind into Lettish, and then into 
English. 

Slowly I took down the words. At 
the end of an hour the sum of our 
labors covered half a page of typewrit- 
ten manuscript. We started  glibly 
enough with the title: 


THE DECREE OF PEACE 
and continued: 

The All-Russian Congress of Sov- 
iets of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’ Deputies unanimously pass- 
ed the following decree of peace, Oc- 
tober 26—November 8. 

The Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
Government, made by the Revolu- 
tion of the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth of October (old style), 
and sanctioned by the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets of Workmen’s, 
Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies, 
asks the warring peoples and gov- 
ernments to start negotiations im- 
mediately for rightful and demo- 
cratic peace; for rightful and demo- 
cratic peace for which the majority 
of worn-out, suffering, and war- 
weary workers are longing in all 
warring countries; peace for which 
the peasants and workers of Russia 
have been persistently asking since 





they overthrew the monarchy of the 

Tsar, that is, peace without annex- 

ations and contributions and self- 

definition of nations. 

It was only the first paragraph. 
Peters looked despairingly at the long 
document in front of him and rubbed 
his tired eyes. 

“T guess it’s no use,” he said. ““We 
couldn’t finish it if we worked all 
night. My Russian is not good enough. 
If we only had some translators! If we 
only had some stenographers!” 

Here was this new government of 
the People’s Commissars preparing a 
document that they confidently hoped 
would revolutionize the status of the 
struggling world, and there was no 
one to translate it but a Lett who had 
not been to bed for three days and an 
American war correspondent. 

When Peters got up to leave, he 
held out his hand. 

“This may be the last time I will 
see you,” he said. “If we fail now, 
everything is lost. Up in my country 
the business is all in my name—my 
throat will be the first one cut. 

“Well, we have tried, anyway, and 
if we fail I know the day will come 
when the world will say that dark Rus- 
sia did her best to bring peace to all 
the war-weary peoples!” 

Out on the Dvinsk front another 
measure in the overture to peace was 
being played. The gunners, delivering 
a daily salute to the German trenches, 
heard a muttered command to stop 
firing. The gunners shrugged their 
shoulders and turned to the battery. 
“Stop firing,” again came the command. 

“Who said so?” asked one of the 
gunners. 

“We say so,” a soldier answered. 
“Those are our brothers over there. 
The war is finished. It was the Tsar’s 
war. They are workingmen and peas- 
ants like us. They don’t want to fight 
us; we don’t want to fight them. Stop 
firing.” 

The gunner laughed. 

“If you don’t stop shooting, we'll 
shoot you. I tell you, you’re killing our 
brothers,” said the soldier again, in the 
same quiet, final tone. 

From that hour the battery was sil- 
ent. Through the Russian trenches the 
word had gone that peace was coming. 

On February 10 the Soviet Govern- 
ment commenced its withdrawal from 
the war, declaring its firm belief that 
the workers of Germany and Austria 
would not permit any new offensive 
against the workers of Russia. 


On the 18th of February, to the 





amazement of the populace behind the 
Russian lines, the German troops along 
the entire front advanced. In a snow- 
clad village beyond the Dvinsk lines, 
word had come that the Germans were 
advancing. 

“Tt’s a mistake,” said a white-beard- 
ed peasant. “We are not at war. They 
are our brothers—we must go and tell 
them.” 

A short distance from the village 
they met the advancing Germans. 
They held their white flag bravely 
aloft, and a soldier spokesman began 
to explain: 

“Tt is all a mistake—Russia is not at 
war. We do not want to fight our Ger- 
man brothers—” 

The committee did not come back. 

Uncomprehension and despair set- 
tled on Petrograd. Trotsky wanted to 
fight, even though effective resistance 
was impossible. Lenin opposed him. 
There was nothing to fight with. The 
regular army had reached the limit of 
disorganization. Economic chaos reign- 
ed behind the lines. There was neither 
an army at the front nor a nation be- 
hind capable of supporting an army. 

All night the Commissars debated. 
Toward dawn Lenin’s will finally pre- 
vailed. A proclamation was issued pro- 
testing against the German advance, 
but stating: 

“The Council of People’s Commis- 
sars regards itself as forced formally 
to declare its willingness to sign a 
peace upon the conditions dictated by 
the delegates of the Quadruple Alliance 
at Brest-Litovsk.” 

Again the Bolsheviki appealed to the 
German working classes. 

“The enemy has occupied Dvinsk, 
Werder, and Lutsk, and is continuing 
to strangle by hunger the most im- 
portant centers of the Revolution. We 
even now are convinced firmly that the 
German working classes will rise 
against the attempts of the ruling 
classes to stifle the Revolution, but we 
cannot predict with certainty when this 
will occur.” 

The next day Kuhlmann submitted 
a new offer of peace, imposing yet more 
drastic terms. Again Lenin insisted 
that it must be accepted. 

“Their knees are on our chest and 
our position is hopeless,” he said. ‘“This 
peace must be accepted as a respite en- 
abling us to prepare a decisive resis- 
tance to the bourgeoisie and imperial- 
ists. Only a blind man, or men infatu- 
ated by phrases, can fail to see that the 
policy of a revolutionary war without 


(Continued on page 62) 
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John Reed’s 


Three Journeys 


By GRANVILLE HICKS 


HREE times John Reed went to 

Russia, the first time to Russia 
under the Tsar, the second time to a 
Russia in revolution, the third time to 
Soviet Russia. ‘The conditions under 
which each of these journeys was made 
illustrate the course of his life, and the 





journeys themselves mark crucial stages 
in his development. 

The first time, in the spring of 1915, 
Reed went to Russia as the corre- 
spondent of the Aletropolitan Maga- 
zine, with a big salary and a generous 
expense account. A year before he had 
made his reputation as a war-corre- 
spondent in Mexico, and in August, 
1914, the Metropolitan sent him to 
France. After reporting the western 
front, he was sent—with Boardman 
Robinson—to the eastern. ‘They spent 
some time in the Balkans, and then en- 
tered Russia—by the back door. 

It was a foolish thing to go into 
Russia without the proper papers, but 
the papers were hard to get, and both 
Reed and Robinson were daring and 
impatient young men. Their foolhardi- 
ness brought them much discomfort and 
some danger, but it had the advantage 
of showing them at first hand the ter- 
roristic spy system by means of which 
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the ruling class of Russia maintained its 
power. They Were arrested dozens of 
times, and were even threatened with 
execution. They learned how ruthless 
the Tsar’s agents could be, and how 
slow the diplomatic agents of the 
United States were to act on behalf of 
an American suspected of radicalism. 

Reed left Russia with the conviction 
that revolution was only a matter of 
time. Of more immediate importance, 
however, was the strengthening of his 
belief that the war was capitalistic in 
origin and aim, that both sides were 
at fault, and that the people of all na- 
tions hated the war. 

This feeling about the war led him to 
throw himself wholeheartedly into the 
fight against American participation. 
As the declaration of war grew nearer 
and nearer, opposition was more and 
more vigorously penalized. By the 
spring of 1917, there was not a re- 
spectable periodical in the United States 
that would print a word of John 
Reed’s. Thus it happened that he had 
to go to Russia in August practically 
as a free lance, with credentials from 
the Call, the Masses (soon to become 


Lithographs by Lynd Ward 
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the Liberator), and the Seven Arts 
(soon to suspend publication). 

The importance of John Reed’s ex- 
periences in the Russian revolution can- 
not be exaggerated. Everyone knows 
that he wrote his greatest book about 
the revolution, Ten Days That Shook 
the World. But the meaning of the 
ten days in Reed’s own life is not so 
well understood. When he went to 
Russia, he was depressed. He believed 
in the aims of Socialism, but, after his 
observations in the warring countries of 
Europe and in the United States, he 
had lost faith in the intelligence and 
courage of the working class. Then in 
Russia he saw the thing happen. 

John Reed was both a poet and a 
good journalist. When the October 
revolution began, he knew that he had 
been given a great opportunity. He not 
only followed events with tireless en- 
ergy ; he began collecting all manner of 
documents. When he returned to the 
United States, he had hundreds of de- 
crees, speeches, and clippings. <A re- 
markable observer, as everyone from 
Lincoln Steffens to Rudyard Kipling 
had testified, he made himself a thor- 
ough student. 

It was fortunate for Soviet Russia 
and for the people of the United States 
that four sympathetic and well-in- 
formed Americans witnessed the revolu- 
tion—John Reed, Louise Bryant, Bessie 
Beatty and Albert Rhys Williams. We 
have been reminded many times of the 
way in which American newspapers 
lied about the Bolsheviks and the revo- 
lution, but it is nevertheless shocking to 
look through those papers. Lying was a 
patriotic business in those days, and it 

(Continued on page 55) 
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individual producers... 

fishermen on their own 
account 
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Nearly 200 different races... what 


is provided is provided for all 


Owning their individual 
homes—working as part- 
ners in a collective farm 


No one has sought work 
in vain 
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Calling No Man M 
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“In the USSR there is only one moral code; whether 
in public life or in private, in business or in the 


home. 


ORE than once an American 
tourist, returning from a trip to 
the Soviet Union, has expressed to me 
his puzzled disappointment at finding 
Moscow very much the same as Lon- 
don. He saw the same hurrying multi- 
tudes of wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees in the streets; the same sort of 
factories and stores busy under the 
same kind of managerial discipline, 
without anything like ‘““Workers’ Con- 
trol” or equality of income; the same 
crowds enjoying themselves in the parks 
or in the picture-galleries, or squeezing 
into the not essentially dissimilar cine- 
mas. He was told that the factories 
and stores, the cinemas and the really 
beautiful underground railway be- 
longed, not to capitalists but to public 
authorities of various kinds, all of them 
branches or organs of the “Govern- 
ment.” But what difference did that 
make to the mass of the people ? Where 
was the Communism or Socialism that 
he had expected ? 

The fundamental novelty in social 
construction to be found today in the 
USSR is the complete exclusion of the 
private profitmaker. In every other 
country, the organization and direction 
of production and distribution of com- 
modities is entrusted by law and cus- 
tom to the person who, as legal owner 
of capital wealth, decides what shall be 
made, by what processes, and when and 
where. This private owner is moved 
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and guided by his desire to make profit. 
The one object of business of every 
kind in every country except the USSR 
is to produce profit for the owner. A 
business is successful if it makes much 
profit. It is a failure if it makes no 
profit. In the Soviet Union profit- 
making is a criminal offence, punish- 
able by imprisonment for a long term. 
The whole of what would elsewhere 
be called business is carried on in the 
USSR by individuals receiving salaries 
or wages, or working on their own 
account, without the motive or stimulus 
of profit. 

The criminal offence of profitmaking 
in the USSR includes two operations 
which, in every other country, are re- 
warded not only by wealth but also by 
public esteem. This couple of crimes 
are respectively stigmatized by the Rus- 
sians as “speculation”—meaning any 
buying of commodities with the inten- 
tion of selling them again at a higher 
price—or as “exploitation”—meaning 
any hiring of any person (whatever the 
wage) for the purpose of selling the 
product of that person’s labor for the 
employer’s pecuniary advantage. The 
essential change brought about both by 
Socialism and by Communism, as the 
Russian understands these terms, is 
thus, what Sir William Beveridge has 
aptly termed the “Marxian opera- 
tion” on the body politic; the complete 
extirpation, from the social organism, 


The Good Life is one continuous whole.” 





of the motive and stimulus of individual 
profit, whether obtained by buying to 
sell again, or by making gain out of the 
labor of one’s hirelings. 

It is this abandonment and penalizing 
of profitmaking, whether by speculation 
or by exploitation, and not any par- 
ticular form of government or property 
ownership, that fundamentally differ- 
entiates Moscow and Leningrad from 
New York and London. Thus, it is a 
mistake to suppose that Socialism neces- 
sarily involves the “Nationalization of 
all the Means of Production, Distribu- 
tion, and Exchange.” The Soviet 
Union has not vested all the capital 
wealth of the USSR, either in the 
Central Government at the Moscow 
Kremlin, or in those of the seven (now 
to be eleven) States of the Union, or 
in the eighty thousand provincial, dis- 
trict, municipal or village governments. 
These governmental organizations, 
along with the Trade Unions, the Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Societies, the in- 
numerable educational institutions, the 
newspaper press, the vast medical and 
hospital services, together with the thea- 
tres and parks and other organizations 
for amusement and sport, which all 
have their own administrations, em- 
ploy at salaries and wages many mil- 
lions of employees, who are essentially 
servants of public authorities. But 
there are also in the USSR literally 
millions of independent individual 
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producers—handicraftsmen, inventors, 
freelance journalists and authors who 
simply sell their copy to any public 
authority; unsalaried artists of every 
kind paid by fees; prospectors of miner- 
als; hunters and fishermen on their 
own account, and isolated peasant agri- 
culturists. More interesting are the 
millions of members of artels, or cooper- 
ative productive societies, themselves 
making in partnership every kind of 
household requisite or articles of cloth- 
ing, thus working in textiles, leather, 
wood, iron and lacquer, and occasion- 
ally even running a small mine of lead 
or coal, Even more numerous are the 
members of the quarter of a million col- 
lective farms or fisheries (kolhozi), in 
which some twenty-five millions of 
households unite in cooperative partner- 
ships for their main crop or product, 
whilst conducting as individual pro- 
ducers their subsidiary enterprises in 
pig and poultry, dairy and garden 
produce. 

Thus it comes about that more than 


Many more people than before enjoy 
private possessions. This Soviet worker, 
who is spending his rest day at a picnic 
with his family, won his own auto- 
mobile as a premium for good work 


There are millions of handicraft 
workers like this working as individuals 
or as members of artels, with full free- 
. dom to apply their talents to the work 


they love, and assured a living 





one-half of all the adult inhabitants of 
the Soviet Union find themselves out- 
side the ranks of public employees, even 
in the widest sense of that term. They 
are not in receipt of wage or salary, 
but work on their own account, calling 
no man master; producing either each 
for himself and family, or jointly as 
partners in cooperative productive so- 
cieties (artels or kolhozi); selling 
their own products freely to consumers 
at the best price they can get but not 
employing hired laborers, and never 
purchasing in order to sell again. 

As my wife and I have described in 
our Soviet Communism: A New Civil- 
ization?, the outcome of the Marxian 
operation in the USSR has been a 
prodigious change in social relations. 
But it has not had the particular results 
that its opponents most feared. It has 
not abolished private property; on the 
contrary, in the USSR many more 
people than before enjoy private posses- 
sions. There is, in the Soviet Union, 
nothing to prevent everyone having 





his own bank balance, his own prop- 
erty in government bonds, his own 
right of occupancy of his dwelling, 
his own clothes and furniture, and even 
his own manufacturing or agricultural 
or literary or artistic enterprise, which 
he may carry on by his own labor for 
his own pecuniary gain. All that he 
will be prevented from doing is buying 
to sell again, or hiring other people to 
work for his profit. He will, however, 
find no opportunity for engaging in 
“big business” or finance, or foreign 
trade, or real estate, because the Gov- 
ernment is monopolizing all such enter- 
prises. 

Nor, as we have seen, has the Marx- 
ian operation resulted in there being 
only a single employer. On the con- 
trary, up and down the USSR there 
are literally more than one hundred 
thousand separate enterprises, of many 
different kinds, all taking on additional 
employees. In addition, there is always 
the alternative of joining, as a member, 
one or other of the forty-or fifty mil- 
lion working partnerships already men- 
tioned ; together with the further alter- 
native of setting up for oneself among 
the millions of independent individual 
producers. 

Nor has Soviet Communism pre- 
vented anyone retaining and practising 
his own religion, whether Protestantism 
or Roman Catholicism or the Greek 
Orthodox Faith; Mohammedanism, or 
Buddhism, Shintoism or Parseeism. He 
will, of course, have to support by fees 
or subscriptions his own clergy and his 
own religious services. He will not be 
allowed to propagand his religion out- 
side his own household, nor are there 
any schools in which religion is taught. 
But no one interferes with payment for 
religious rites in connection with child- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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A Great Audienee 





By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


“To have great poets we must have great audiences’—Walt Whitman 


ERE it is in a nutshell. There are 
books in the 
we say wearily, reading book-reviews., 
throwing down heavy tomes at mid- 
night with a feeling of frustration, 
weeding out our book-shelves every 
October. And so he’s writing another 
book, we say of a literary friend. What 
does he want to do that for? Of the 
making of books there is no end, says 
a tired and bewildered class of intel- 
lectuals. The more you know the less 
you know. 

Because the Soviet Union is in many 
ways the antithesis of our tired society, 
the attitude toward books is exactly 
opposite to ours. They face a chronic 
shortage of paper because they publish 
so much and still cannot fill the de- 
mand. You will see books of all kinds 
displayed at the newspaper kiosks, but 
they go like hot-cakes. There is a 
greater demand for classics than in 
any other country. Book stores are 
crowded, every free-day. Try to get 


too many world, 
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near the counter. People of all ages 
eat up printed matter as if starvation 
were the alternative. Queues stand be- 
fore the kiosks everything sold 
out; not a newspaper left. And poets 
and novelists are among the highest 
paid citizens of the Soviet Union. 
What makes this great difference in 
attitude? How should it be explained ? 
When | saw the great zest for books, 
learning, culture in the Soviet Union 
this summer, | remembered that there 
had been such periods in the past. This 
kind of thing happened in Europe when 
feudalism broke up. . . . Renaissance 
is spelt with a capital R, as if there 
could be only one such awakening in th 
world’s history. We read that men 
risked their lives for a manuscript; that 
they fought to save the arts of the past. 
It was a great movement, we say, read- 
ing history. And yet the men and 
women who participated in the new 
learning could have been housed in one 
college dormitory! What shall we sav 


of this great awakening in our own 
time, wherein 170 million people par- 
ticipate? The same great burst of 
hunger for knowledge, the same feeling 
that knowledge is power, which the 
Russians so deeply feel today, came at 
other periods and always when a new 
class was coming to power. How much 
more passionate and serious should this 
last renaissance be, when the proletariat 
of a vast area and of many nationali- 
ties, the ultimate and classless class, lays 
its hands on the intellectual wealth of 
the world. No wonder the book stores 
are crowded. 

Our modern dejection in respect to 
books makes a sharp contrast with our 
own recent past. I often think how 
quick the change has been when I talk 
to students who “Find it all so con- 
fusing,” (and no wonder, I can’t really 
blame them), when they sigh at the 
thought of making sense of even the 
simplest research project. The authori- 
ties disagree; the teachers disagree; 
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and the books are often written to con- 
ceal meaning. We have ceased to value 
books because so many of them are 
written to prove a fraud, or to insist 
that there is really no way out for an 
intelligent person. Book learning 
meant something very different when 
boys went hungry to buy it, when 
they sold their coats in order to 
hire teachers to teach them. We for- 
get that when Abraham Lincoln spoiled 
his eyes before a fire of pine-knots 
he was not being an exceptional student 
. . » he was behaving as all earnest and 
intelligent boys of his time behaved. I 
am very fond of that story of pioneers 
in the west who drove their carts many 
miles out of their way when they saw 
a stage-coach on the horizon, calling as 
they neared, in their eagerness, “Say, 
have you folks got a copy of the last 
Atlantic Monthly ?” 

in the Soviet Union it is like that, 
only more so. As I said before, 170 
million persons feel this new urge to- 
ward learning. Some of them begin at 
the age of fifty or sixty to learn their 
letters for the first time. The griz ‘ed 
faces and the shawl-covered heads t nd 
with quiet intensity over the books in 
the beginners’ classes. These classes 
are evidence that insures the coming 
of an even greater renaissance of learn- 
ing. Another fact insures it... in 
the new Soviet constitution the right of 
the young person to go to school and 
college is guaranteed; and furthermore 
the college student is paid while he gets 
his training. For the first time in his- 
tory the term “free education” implies 
not just an even break for the poor 
boy, who with privation and overwork 
may come out even with the endowed 
student. For the first time the tremend- 
ous energies and talents of the new 
generation are being prepared for their 
fullest scope. 

For two months I watched Soviet 





Andre Gide (left) ... found each place 
he visited nicer than the last 


citizens with books and papers under 
their arms. I saw working men bend- 
ing over pages in the twilight of long 
‘summer evenings, reading intently while 
their children played in the little parks 
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of the South. Il saw women on the 
beaches reading Pushkin. I myself read 
Tolstoy in Basic English. I talked to 
book publishers who need more paper 
and translators, translators, translators. 
I talked to a translator who was work- 
ing on an American novel, and spent a 
delightful hour trying to explain the 
exact flavor of words like ‘‘zoom,” 
“lousey” and “okeydoke.” He found it 
all quite difficult, but he caught the 
peculiar beauty of our everyday slang, 
and with the care that characterizes a 
good scholar, finally succeeded in get- 
ting the right Russian word. 

I asked every Russian I met what he 
read. The range was enormous. On 
a train I met a young woman who was 
teaching Beowulf and Shakespeare. Her 
favorite American author was Hem- 
ingway. Nearly every Russian spoke 
of Jack London’s Jron Heel with ad- 
miration ... and so it came about 
that I read the book myself for the first 
time. I was asked very often to ex- 
press my opinion of Oscar Wilde . . 
there was always a look of real disap. 
pointment when I replied that I thought 
him completely worthless for Russian 
consumption, 

What do they read? The Soviet 
citizen begins where we should all be- 
gin, by reading the newspapers. The 
Russian reads Izvestia or Pravda (or 


both) carefully ... every word is 
consumed. This is part of his daily 
political education. The foremost 


workers understand their role in his- 
tory; they watch the present world, 
they look backward and forward. On 
this foundation of Marxian under- 
standing, the worker builds his culture. 
Reading Shakespeare and Goethe with 
the awareness of people who have par- 





“The right of the young person to go to school and college is guaranteed” 


ticipated in a great social change, the 
text of the great poets becomes a living 
text. The copy of Hamlet I found in 
the library of a little town in the south, 
with Colerdidge’s notes in the appendix, 
testified to the activity of the reader. 

As a teacher of literature I get great 
pleasure out of stressing the importance 
of reading newspapers. Why is it so 
important to read newspapers, you ask? 
Why should a person interested in belles 
lettres waste his time on newsprint? | 
cannot be sure that the Russians would 
give my answer. But it seems to me 
that they would. The most important 
thing in learning to read fine literature 
is to learn not to be a gull; not to be 
easily fooled by the surface of fine art, 
or over-awed by so-called profound 
meaning, or lofty sentiment. In other 
words, it is important to be worldly 
wise, in the best sense of the term, so 
as to penetrate to the heart of great 
books. How many college people we 
know who can discourse on some unim- 
portant aspect of Fielding or Smollett, 
and yet are perfect babies when it comes 
to understanding the front page! 

And so, the beginning with reading 
newspapers and understanding history is 
the right beginning. Even the reaction- 
ary Mr. T.S. Eliot called several years 
ago for a sense of the pastness of the 
past and a sense of its incorporation in 
the present. ‘The Russians are doing 
it; and they do not complain that the 
world is too full of books. They do 
not find science an enemy of society, 
nor feel that it is too complex. 
that leads me to a second point in re- 
spect to their fundamental philosophy 
and its result on their culture. 


philosophy gives them a unifying prin- 
(Continued on page 65) 
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By ELLA WINTER 


woe the last year or two of his life 
Lincoln Steffens wanted to go 
back again to Soviet Russia. He asked 
ironically in print that William Ran- 
dolph Hearst send him, promising he 
would report only what he saw; and it 
would not be what Mr. Hearst was 
printing. Steffens thought he saw in 
Russia good news for the American 
people. 

He had been to Russia three times: 
in 1917, 1919 and 1923. They were 
years when there was tremendous re- 
volutionary activity; years of fighting, 
of civil war, of unparalleled upheaval. 
News was in the making, every min- 
ute; and news was meat and drink and 
life to Steffens. He used the news of 
Russia, as he had used news every- 
where, to throw light on history and 
to be enlightened by history; to help 
him to “prophesy.” If we could fore- 
see what was going to happen to us, 
he said, we might control it a little; 
not be the sport of blind chance. What 
he thought was most wonderful about 
the Soviet “experiment” —which it then 
still was—was that the Russians were 
getting awareness into their political 
and economic thinking and processes. 
To his last day he thought this the 
great world contribution of the Soviet 
system. 

That was because Steffens had seen 
so much unaware political action, 
statesmen and politicians getting all 
mixed up between good and bad; hav- 
ing to bribe to make the economic sys- 
tem work, and being punished for it; 
taking bribes, and, if on a large enough 
scale, such as winning a monopoly or 
a franchise, becoming one of the “best 
people” for it, respected and awed by 
society. It had dawned on Steffens that 
it was the privileges that capitalist soci- 
ety granted that made us go “wrong” 
—that corrupted everything from our 
biggest economic motives, through our 
art and science and culture and educa- 
tion to our smallest private motives. 
And so in one of the first articles he 
wrote when he came back to the 
United States from Russia, Steffens 
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stated: “Soviet Russians have found, 
seized, and they hold in common, those 
forces which corrupt our government, 
culture and civilization.” This he re- 
iterated—and_ reiterated—for fifteen 
years. It seemed to him the key expla- 
nation. 

He knew about the troubles and 
difficulties of Russia; they never 
ruffed his conclusions. As each fresh 
problem or act that seemed counter to 
the final ideal (like the adoption of 
N.E.P.) arose, he was not sent into 
frenzies of doubting or questioning or 
bitter and resentful criticism, as were 
and still are so many liberals. He knew 
there would be troubles; why not, with 
a huge undeveloped country and a 
hundred and sixty million untutored 
people? He had enough historical per- 
spective to be able to take in the mis- 
takes and the troubles; they only made 
him surer. And each time the Rus- 
sians dealt with a social problem he 
saw them do it scientifically; if there 
had to be a retreat, they explained why 
and still stuck to the final goal; they 
didn’t rationalize and justify. One of 
Steffens’ classical anecdotes was the 
comparison between Wilson and Lenin 
in 1919, When Lenin had to retreat 
he explained his action as a retreat, 
gave the reasons for it; so that when 
the retreat could be changed into ad- 
vance again, everyone would under- 
stand. There might be regret and sor- 
row, but not cynicism or permanent 
disillusion. When Wilson lost his four- 
teen points, one by one, in those tragic 
Paris days, he explained each loss 
away, justified the burial of each separ- 
ate point; so that at the end he could 
say, as he did to Steffens in an inter- 
view, that yes, he felt he had attained 
the peace he had come over to Paris 
to get. 

Steffens’ letters to his family and his 
friends are full of Russia. Events there 
seemed to come as an answer to the 
questions he had been asking in vain 
of political leaders and educators, art- 
ists and crooks, newspapermen and 
economists over half the world. He 
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Lincoln Steffens and his son Peter 


thought he saw always the same forces 
corrupting us all, and men being at- 
tacked for being the victims of those 
forces; it was like being attacked for 
being ill; society acting as unscienti- 
fically as a savage medicine-man. He 
saw the Soviet Union go to the root 
of what he considered the universal 
social ills; he saw the Russians clear- 
ing them up. 

But he saw the living human pic- 
ture, too; and vividly. I have a book 
of clippings of his lectures in 1917, 
when he made a lecture trip all over 
America; when he tells the story of the 
“gentle Petrograd mob” over and over, 
with amazement and a clearness born 
of his personal relief. “Workingmen 
and soldiers are the real rulers in Rus- 
sia,” he said. ““The Russian provisional 
government is only the apparent gov- 
ernment. .. . They are going to have 
a real democracy in Russia. . . . The 
Russians see no advantage in deposing 
a political Tsar and setting up a dozen 
industrial overlords . . . and preparing 
the way for industrial autocracy 
Mites. 

After 1923 Steffens didn’t feel he 
had to go back to see the Soviet Union. 
He had “got” it, understood its basic 
aims and could read in the press about 
the daily and yearly progress. Return- 
ing travelers came and reported to 
him. But latterly, when its very suc- 
cess was creating envy and jealousy 
which took the form of bitter attacks 
or worrying doubts, he was anxious to 
go again. He thought he would be able 
to describe what they were doing over 
there in American terms so that Amer- 
icans would understand—a little. 

In 1917 Steffens was explaining to 
the American people why the Revolu- 
tion had to act as it did, and he answer- 
ed questions then that they are still 
asking today or asking all over again. 


“The Russian revolution was not planned. 
but it was prepared for by generations of 
propaganda. .. . For a long time, like our 
1.W.W.’s, they believed that the only way 
to center the attention of the people on 
their wrongs was to use force. They tried 


(Continued on page 66) 
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War and Fascism. 


"[ HREE things have to be said con- 

cerning the relation of the Soviet 
Union to the daily increasing danger 
of another world war. 

First, the policies and attitudes of 
the Soviet Union have been the largest 
single factor in averting the conflict 
thus far. Her concrete disarmament 
proposals at Geneva, her non-aggres- 
sion pacts, her steadfast refusal to be 
goaded into conflict by vicious provoca- 
tion, are landmarks in the long strug- 
gle of mankind toward the organiza- 
tion of peace. 

Second, the only way in which the 
menace of war can be further post- 
poned, the only way in which the un- 
developed and unorganized forces of 
peace and democracy can have time to 
assemble for effective action, is by 
combined action between the so-called 
democratic nations and the Soviet 
Union. The world is now facing the 
old menace of the aggressive state in a 
new form, a form that rejects the whole 
democratic process through which alone 
the organization of peace can be ad- 
vanced. These aggressive states are 
now forming an international coalition 
for the destruction of democracy. The 
only way these aggressors can now be 
halted in their assault upon peace and 
freedom is by the combined economic 
pressure of the democratic states and 
the Soviet Union. The only way that 
the aggressor can be halted short of 
war is to cut off his economic base of 
supplies. 

Third, there is no way to construc- 
tively organize peace except by adopt- 
ing throughout the world the _ basic 
principle of economic organization on 
which the Soviet Union is founded. As 
long as the rest of the world conducts 
its economy on the basis of the strug- 
gle for profit it cannot solve the prob- 
iem of human maintenance, and until 
that is solved there cannot be peace in 
the world. A world-wide planned 
and planning social economy, resting on 
the social ownership of all that is nec- 
essary for its operation, and demo- 
cratically controlled by all the people, 
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Albert Einstein 


Hail Sovie 


Bishop Francis J. 
Me Connell 


AY I say that I should not pick 

out Russia as especially pacifist, 
in view of her well-known readiness to 
fight if she thinks she has to, but 
that she is teaching all nations, includ- 
ing those more professedly pacifist, that 
the way to keep out of war is to do 
something else more worth while. 
Kussia has not said anything about 
a moral equivalent for war, but she 
has found a material equivalent strong 
enough to absorb the energies of her 
people. Upon the soundness of her 
economic principles | do not pass, but 
her economic practices have kept her 
far too busy to bother much about war 
mongers. 





policy of peace. 





Soviet Russia has under the most difficult conditions striv- 
en to avoid warlike developments, and is today one of the most 
powerful factors in the preventing of a new World War. 

Soviet foreign policy has been a clear and unequivocal 
With greater energy and consequence than 
any other great power, the Soviet Union has endeavored to 
create a system of international security. 








mutually exchanging their goods and 
services, is the only possible founda- 
tion on which the structure of world 
peace can be erected. 


Corliss Lamont 


T is not generally remembered that 

perhaps the most effective slogan 
of the Russian Communist prior to the 
October revolution of 1917 
Peace! End the War! 

When the new Soviet government 
actually came into power it did every- 
thing possible to put these slogans into 
effect. And for 19 years its peace 
policy, constantly emphasized by Soviet 
spokesmen both at home and abroad, 
has been one of the chief factors in in- 
ternational relations. 

The dramatic and serious events of 
the past few years have brought out 
more clearly than ever the strength and 
sincerity of the Soviet Union’s effort 
tor world peace. In these crises Soviet 
Russia has assumed world leadership 


Was: 


in the attempt to prevent aggression on 
the part of war-planning governments 
such as those of Germany, Italy and 
Japan. The USSR has not been will- 
ing to sit back and let the war-makers 
have it all their own way. Thus in 
both the Ethiopian and Spanish situa- 
tion the Soviet government has taken 
a strong stand in exposing the machina- 
tions of the fascist countries, and in 
marshaling the public opinion of the 
world against all aggressors. It will be 
one of the brightest days in the history 
of mankind when the peace policy of 
the Soviet Union finally prevails. 


Paul De Kruif 


I AM in no sense an authority on 
international relations and_ only 
know what I read in the newspapers 
and books, but from such sources I 
gather that if other nations would 
cultivate their own gardens in the 
manner of the Soviet Union, it would 
be hard to start a war. 
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—= problem of world peace has 

so many ramifications that I 
heartily commend “Soviet Russia To- 
day” for bringing the matter so solidly 
before its public, particularly in ref- 
erence to the USSR. 

Recent events have changed the en- 
tire complexion of the peace situation. 
From 1919 until almost the present 
day practically no cries of war were 
heard. The whole world dreaded the 
prospect of repeating the fearful holo- 
caust of 1914-1919 and _ definitely 
wanted peace. 

During those days Soviet Russia 
commanded international prestige for 
its efforts to promote peace. Russia 
was mainly concerned with the con- 
struction of its workers’ commonwealth 
and hence vitally interested in main- 
taining peace. It therefore frankly and 
honestly offered to disarm itself if the 
cther powers would do likewise. 

The Soviet Union further showed 
its desire for peace in its patience 
against the threats and attacks of 
Japan. 

Today, however, many countries are 
obviously more concerned with con- 
quest than with peace. The actions 
of Mussolini and Hitler show clearly 
that they consider the annexation of 
distant colonies and the spread of the 
fascist influence more vital than the 
perpetuation of friendliness among na- 
tions. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that 
Soviet Russia is today changing its 
outlook. With the aid of France, 
Great Britain and the United States, 
it must find the holding fast of dem- 
ocratic institutions of greater funda- 
mental need and importance than the 
perpetuation of a false state of peace. 

There can be no peace without 
democracy. The workers and peasants 
of the Soviet Union, their minds set 
on the continued progress of their own 
land, realize fully and completely that 
their interests require that the fascist 
advance be repelled. They proclaim 
to the world that as long as Mussolini 
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and Hitler are permitted to continue 
their brazen maneuvers unchecked,— 
just so long are the lives of the workers 
of every nation insecure and in danger. 

The challenge of fascism must be 
answered! Only by the abolition of 
the world-wide threat of fascism can 
Soviet Russia continue to build a land 
of freedom and happiness—of perma- 
nent and lasting peace. 





Paul De Kruif 


Jerome Davis 


URING the nineteen years of the 
existence of the Soviet Union it 

has stood as a bulwark against fascism 
and war. To be sure it has increased 
its own armaments and has announced 
it would defend its own borders, but 
at every disarmament conference it has 
offered to disarm just as far as the 
other powers would go. It has even 
championed complete disarmament. 
While it has defended the rights of 
the smaller nations and has insisted 
su far as it was able on sanctions against 
the rape of Ethiopia by Italy, it has 
resisted the most flagrant provocations 
and it has resolutely insisted on peace 
for itself. Its non-aggression pacts with 
nearly all its neighbor states have also 
been a real factor in preventing the 
spread of the war spirit. Litvinov, 


the Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has a consistent record of using every 
effort to promote peace and oppose 
war. 


Ernst Toller 


_ will to peace of Soviet Russia 
is very sincere. The USSR uses 
all its powers to build up a new social 
system, and it can only profit by peace. 
It has everything it needs—goods, man- 
power, machinery—and it has millions 
of people who think of the values of 
life, and not the “ideal of death.” One 
sign which proves the sanity of this 
country is that,it took Hitler’s threats 
so calmly, and went on doing its pro- 
ductive work as usual. That was the 
best answer to those threats. 


Harry Elmer Barnes 


BELIEVE the USSR has taken the 

lead in working for peace in the last 
decade. It has resolutely ignored in- 
cidents which would have led other na- 
tions to make war, especially in con- 
nection with Japanese aggression in 
the Far East. It has made the only 
sincere and forthright proposals with 
respect to disarmament. It has ex- 
posed the hollow sham of the Kellogg 
Pact. It has endeavored to make the 
League of Nations a constructive and 
positive instrument for preserving 
world peace. 


Sherwood Eddy 


I HAVE just returned from the 

troubled continent of Europe. The 
situation is dangerous in Spain and 
more so in Germany and Japan. I 
found the USSR in the East and 
Britain in the West the chief forces 
for peace on the continent of Europe. 
The fascist dictatorships are the chief 
menace of war, but world war or a 
series of world wars at present threaten 
to destroy our civilization. Therefore 
Russia’s stand for peace is all impor- 
tant at this crisis of the modern world. 








The Soviet Union has both spoken and acted for peace. 
It can do this, alone of all nations, because its economy is 
on a production for use basis. 


Upton Sinclair 
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By DOROTHY BREWSTER 








Scene from Dzerzhinsky’s opera based on Sholokhov’s novel “And Quiet Flows the Don” 
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N the afternoon and evening of 

the opening of the Fourth Thea- 

tre Festival in Moscow, International 
Youth Day was being celebrated and 
singing columns of young’ workers 
were converging from all directions 
upon the Red Square. Youth with ban- 
ners, stirring slogans, and gay floats 
Was in possession of the streets, so that 
our Intourist cars had to circle all 
around the city to reach the Theatre 
of People’s Art. We had rather felt 
around the hotel lobbies that we five 
or six hundred guests were the import- 
ant event of September 1, but the 
young people corrected our perspective. 
It was a happy idea to open the Fes- 
tival with an entertainment by non- 
professional groups from many sections 
of the Soviet Union—Tartars, Armen- 
ians, Georgians, Esquimaux, Cossacks, 
people from Uzbekistan, Turkmenia, 
White Russia. The quality of the folk 
dancing, the group and solo singing, 
the instrumental music, the dramatic 
skits, was, with very few exceptions, 
professional, and admirably so. Yet 
these performers, from the tiny gypsy 
boy (one of a gypsy family whose adult 
members work on the Moscow Sub- 
way) to the patriarchal old Greek 
farmer (from a settlement of Greeks 
somewhere down in the south-west) 
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Scene from “Eugene Onegin” 


were all of them amateurs in the arts 
who earn their living in building con- 
struction, in lumber camps and factor- 
ies, on farms and in transport, as school 
teachers, frontier guards, sailors. Here 
was the striking justification, artisti- 
cally, of the Soviet policy of fostering 
the peculiar cultural heritage of the 
immensely diversified national groups 
within the USSR. 

The impression of artistic diversity 
created by this initial performance was 
strengthened during the course of the 
Festival by the plays of the Georgian 
and the Ukrainian (Kharkov) thea- 
tres. “Arsen,” given by the Rustavelli 
State Theatre of Tiflis, is a play about 
a peasant hero of Georgian folk song, 
an early 19th century leader of revolt 
against landlord oppression. Romantic 
and heroic in feeling, it was staged 
with an eye for effective contrast be- 
tween the barbaric richness of the lives 
of the princely landowners and the 
rough hardship of mountain village ex- 
istence. Arsen’s difficulties in disciplin- 
ing his rebel band produced one scene 
of exhilarating dancing, singing, and 
wrestling. A Soviet play without one or 
more such scenes is, happily, an excep- 
tion. And the reason why they are uni- 
formly good was partly explained to us 
by a morning’s visit to one of the act- 





ing studios — that of Tairov at the 
Kamerny Theatre—where we had a 
glimpse of the comprehensive four- 
years’ training of young actors, which 
includes the skilled handling of their 
bodies and their voices. Such training 
is not peculiar to this one studio. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
“Arsen” revealed complete sympathy 
with peasant revolt against landlord 
and Tsarist officers. This sympathy, 
which some foreign spectators labelled 
propaganda, was as natural and inevi- 
table as sympathy with the ragged sol- 
diers at Valley Forge would be in an 
American play. Naturally in Soviet 
drama dealing with any phase, recent 
or remote, of the revolutionary strug- 
gle, the landlord, the interventionist, 
the police officer, the saboteur, is not 
cast for the role of hero. It is surpris- 
ing that there is not much more pro- 
nounced black-and-white characteriza- 
tion than there is. 

The young schoolboy who leads the 
opposition to the new regime in Lev 
Kassil’s play for children, “The Wan- 
dering School,” is characterized and 
acted with understanding and even 
sympathy. It is true that as he persists 
in error, he deteriorates till at last he 
takes to cheating; none of the young- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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WITH GIANT STRIDES 


By JAMES B. TURNER 


Anniversary Summing Up 


New Ways of Work — New Wealth — New Learning 


IN the past few years the world has 

come to learn that the national eco- 
nomic plans issued each year by the 
Soviet Government, are very far re- 
moved from the “forecasts” so widely 
published in the financial journals in 
other countries. The Soviet plans be- 
ing a synthesis of the combined pro- 
grams of tens of thousands of indus- 
trial enterprises, collective farms, 
trading establishments, and construc- 
tion projects, represent very closely the 
actual and immediate potentialities. 
The State, controlling as it does the 
entire economic machinery, is able to 
assure that each branch receives the 
necessary resources in capital and sup- 
plies, to enable it to do its share of the 
common tasks. Each year, the national! 
economic plans gain in precision, and 
each year their scope is increased. The 
Soviet Union, insofar as its economic 
aspects are concerned is now, in effect, 
a huge business concern,—the largest in 
the world—every part of which works 
in harmony with every other part. And, 
of course, the entire profits of this con- 
cern go to its owners, the people of the 
Soviet Union. 

This year, the giant business enter- 
prise that the USSR constitutes is forg- 
ing ahead with strides befitting a giant. 
The stimulus given by the Stakhanov 
movement has made itself felt in every 
branch of the national economy, is re- 
flected in a huge increase in industrial 
production, remarkable improvement 
on the railways, the successful comple- 
tion of the agricultural year, and a 
further rapid gain in the standard of 
living of the general population. Dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1936, the 
total industrial production showed «a 
gain over the corresponding period of 
last year of 33.2 per cent, which was 
more than that provided for in the 
plan. An idea of what this signifies 
may be gained from the fact that 
should this rate of increase be main- 
tained for the year, the gain in produc- 
tion alone will exceed the entire in- 
dustrial output of the country in 1929. 

Some people once had the idea that 
as the giant grew in size, as its burdens 
increased, it would have to slow up its 
tempo. But glance at these figures: In 
1933 industrial output increased by 
6.2 per cent as compared with the 
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previous year; in 1934 there was a gain 
of 18.7 per cent; in 1935 the increase 
recorded was 20.7 per cent, and this 
year there is every likelihood that the 
figure will be around 33 per cent. It 
should be kept in mind also that each 
per cent of gain represents consider- 
ably more in terms of commodities this 


year than the year before and the year 
before that, etc. It now appears certain 
that the second five year plan will be 
carried out in full, and in some 
branches, notably heavy industry, will 
be fulfilled in four years. 

That the workers of the Soviet 
Union are beginning to learn the les- 
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sons of Stakhanov and his colleagues in 
organizing production in the most effi- 
cient manner, is indicated by the fact 
that in the first seven months of this 
year the average output per worker 
increased 25.5 per cent over the same 
period last year. Thus it was possible 
to expand production by one third with 
an increase in the working force of less 
than 8 per cent. A large part of the 
savings effected was passed on to the 
workers in increased wages, and the 
remainder was reflected in lower costs 
—in heavy industry average costs were 
reduced by 5 per cent. 

The first anniversary of the Stak- 
hanov movement was celebrated on 
August 30th this year. This is a day of 
vast historic importance in the USSR. 
It celebrates the opening of a new era 
in Soviet economy and its elevation to 
a higher plane. Stakhanovism or Soviet 
efficiency has begun to permeate the 
consciousness of millions of toilers in 
factories and on the fields, to make 
them alert to every possibility of elim- 
inating waste of human labor and rais- 
ing the quality of goods, to spur them 
on to improve their qualifications 
through study. It has spread to every 
branch of economic endeavor and finds 
its disciples among all strata of the 
population, from the stripling just en- 
tering the factory to the chief engineers 
and academicians. Though the move- 
ment is still in its infancy, the results 
accomplished in its first year have been 
so notable as to leave no doubt with 
regard to its enormous potentialities. In 
the automobile and tractor factories 
about 20 per cent of all of the workers 
have attained the norms of production 
entitling them to be classified as Stak- 
hanovites. In some other industries the 
proportion so far reaches only 10 per 
cent. There is no doubt that it will not 
be many years before the great mass 
of Soviet workers will have acquired 
the skill and mastered the technique 
required to enter this category. The 
Stakhanov movement is a factor of 
great significance in helping to solve as 
speedily as possible the central problem 
of Soviet economy, namely, the in- 
crease of productivity and lowering of 
costs. Every month sees new achieve- 
ments recorded in this direction. 

A few concrete examples of what 
Stakhanovist methods of work have 
meant in various industries will be 
illuminating. This year the Kagano- 
vich Ball-bearing plant in Moscow 
doubled its production without any 
special increase in the amount of equip- 
ment on hand. Next year it is planned 
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to produce 42 million bearings in a 
factory which the original designers 
estimated would be able to turn out 24 
million a year. The Stalingrad and 
Kharkov tractor plants each had a 
rated capacity of 72 tractors per day, 
working two shifts. At present, due to 
rationalization of the organization of 
the work, they produce 150 tractors 
in one shift. 

Improved utilization of equipment 
has resulted in great gains in railroad 
traffic. By increasing the average speed 
and daily run of locomotives, cutting 
down delays at stations and depots, etc., 
together with the addition of consider- 





able new rolling stock, it has been pos- 
sible to raise the average daily freight 
loading for the first eight months ot 
this year to 86,600 cars compared to 
about 65,000 in the same period last 
year, and to only a little more than 50,- 
000 at the beginning of 1935. 

The peasants also are furnishing 
their quota of Stakhanovist workers. 
Thanks to the superior organization of 
Soviet agriculture, the increasing 
degree of mechanization, the greater 
use of fertilizers and selected seed, and 
the conscientious and devoted labors of 
the collective farmers, it has been pos- 
sible to overcome a drought lasting 1% 
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months which under the old individual- 
istic system of farming would have had 
disastrous results. Instead the grain 
crop this year will be fully up to the 
record breaker of last year. 

The same holds true of the sugar 
beet crop. It can truly be said that the 
Stakhanov movement has made the dif- 
ference between a poor crop and a 
record-breaking one this year. In most of 
the beet-growing areas there was a cold 
spell in the Spring which destroyed 
a good deal of the seed. This obstacle 
was met by new plantings to increase 
the number of plants per acre from 25,- 
000 to 35,000 and 40,000. Then came 
the beet weevil which threatened over 
two million acres of the beet area. To 
tackle this new menace 17,000 tons of 
insecticide were employed while thous- 
ands of tons of the pests were picked 
off by hand. No sooner had this danger 
been overcome when the deadly foe, 
drought, appeared. With the exception 
of a few districts there was practically 
no rain from the middle of April to the 
middle of August in the beet growing 
regions. The top leaves of the beets 
withered. But neither did this daunt 
the Stakhanovist collective farmers and 
their leaders, backed to the utmost by 
the Soviet State. Sixty-seven thousand 
tons of liquid fertilizer were fed to 
the very roots of the beet plants by 
tractor cultivators with special attach- 
ments. Because of the greatly increased 
supply of harvesting machinery and 
trucks, it was possible to start gather- 
ing the beets two weeks later than 


scheduled and to allow this additional 
period for the plants to grow. A bum- 
per crop is expected as a result of 
this cooperative labor of Soviet indus- 
try and agriculture and the application 
of the most modern technique. 

The people of the Soviet Union are 
reaping the rewards of these develop- 
ments in a rapidly increasing standard 
of living. A few figures will indicate 
the extent of this process. Average 
monthly earnings in large scale indus- 
try, in the first seven months of this 
year, were 21 per cent higher than in 
the same period last year. From Janu- 
ary through September the entire re- 
tail trade turnover of the country 
showed a gain of 33 per cent over last 
year. Figures for the first half of the 
year showed that the amount of sugar 
sold increased by 71 per cent, butter— 
26 per cent, canned goods—32 per 
cent, cheese—52 per cent, etc. Output 
of light industry (textiles, shoes, etc.) 
increased by 37.6 per cent in the first 
eight months of the year. Not only are 
the staple products such as cotton and 
woolen cloths and wearing apparel 
much more plentiful, but there is also 
a thriving trade in musical instruments, 
sport goods, perfumes and cosmetics. 
Silks and furs are no longer rarities 
for Soviet women. 

With the more developed demands 
of the consuming public, merchandising 
has entered a new phase in the Soviet 
Union. Greater attention must be de- 
voted to the quality and variety of 
merchandise. The stores have tasteful 
window displays which were conspicu- 
ous by their absence a few years ago. 
Advertising is resorted to to bring new 
products to the attention of the buying 
public. There is a constant striving to 
meet the steadily growing demand for 
higher grade products and at the same 
time to direct these demands into new 
channels. This is a process of educa- 
tion to inculcate new tastes and habits 
among millions of people who never 
before have had the opportunity to ac- 
quire them. It is significant that the 
highest priced products, even pianos 
costing up to 5,000 rubles, are sold as 
soon as they make their appear- 


ance in the shops. There are a sufh- 




















cient number of Stakhanovists, high 
salaried engineers and executives to ab- 
sorb these luxury items, and the num- 
ber of people with this purchasing 
power is increasing steadily. Merchan- 
dise entirely unknown a few years ago 
is appearing in abundance; the luxuries 
of last year are coming into common 
use this year. During the past year over 
4,000 general stores were opened in 
the villages, and every day new special- 
ized stores offer their wares. 

A few figures will give some idea of 
the truly impressive developments in 
the cultural field. Last year over 500 
new schools were opened in towns and 
industrial centers and 2,800 in rural 
areas, accommodating 800,000 pupils. 
Enlargements took care of an addi- 
tional 250,000 pupils. This year, 4,300 
new schools are being opened through- 
out the country, accommodating almost 
1,400,000 pupils. Everywhere collec- 
tive farms are either building new 
schools or adding wings to the existing 
seven-year schools so that within a 
short time ten-year compulsory school- 
ing will be universal in the villages as 
it already is in the cities. 

The problems that remain to be solv- 
ed, those concerned with increasing the 
quantity and variety and reducing the 
prices of consumers’ goods and expand- 
ing the available housing area, are far 
less difficult and complex than those 
that have already been successfully 
overcome. The Soviet citizens can look 
forward joyously to the twentieth an- 
niversary of their revolution next year. 














Lillian Pear 
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To Leningrad on Skis 


By LEONID LENCH 














T is early on a winter morning. In 
the front room of the communal 
apartment it is still quite dark. An 
electric light flickers dimly in the hall- 
way. Katya Ermolayeva, a student 
uf chemistry, in a blue skiing costume, 
with a huge red number 13 on her 
chest, is putting on her white beret in 
front of the mirror, in great agitation. 

Katya’s agitation is due to the fact 
that her mother is standing in the 
hallway. Ksenia Lvovna, a little old 
woman as fidgety as a crow, is be- 
seeching Katya in a tragic whisper to 
control herself, not to lose her mind, 
not to start out for Leningrad on skis. 

“What are you up to, Katya?”, 
moans Ksenya Lvovna, bouncing up 
and down with excitement. “Such a 
long way to walk—and on those pesky 
sticks!) You'll die on the road, Eka- 
terina!” 

“And why on earth should I die? 
None of the others die—and yet 1 am 
going to die! You’re making such a 
fuss, and you yourself don’t know what 
it’s all about.” 

“IT know very well what it’s all 
about! You are delicate, Katya, when 
you were a child you had rickets. Come 
to your senses, Katenka, have pity on 
your mother.” 

“Rickets indeed! Next I suppose 
you'll be telling me I had infantile 
paralysis. Everybody has already left 
for Leningrad—everybody. There is 
no one left in the institute but one 
professor. And he’s an old man, and 
even he went as far as Khimka on skis, 
and they brought him back in an auto- 
mobile. And I for some reason must 
sit at home and have pity on my politi- 
cally backward mother! If you want 
to know, then I really am sorry for 
you. Here you are a woman over fifty 
years old, and you still haven’t learned 
to appreciate the importance of skiing.” 

The politically backward mother 
disappeared for a moment into her own 
room and came back with an envelope 
in her hands. 

“Here, take it,” she said, handing 
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Katya the envelope. “Here is a hun- 
dred and fifty rubles. 1 put it aside 
for a winter coat. But if you really 
want to go to Leningrad so badly, 
do this—Go with your crazy friends 
on skis as far as the station, and then 
say that you have hurt your leg. Get 
yourself a ticket on the Leningrad ex- 
press, and check those sticks of yours 
on the baggage car. In Leningrad you 
can stay with your aunt Zina.” 

‘Thank you, Mamochka, for teach- 
ing me to be a deserter and a traitor! 
And how it happened that you turned 
out to be such a Menshevik I simply 
can’t imagine!” 

‘Now there’s a sample of your mod- 
ern youth!” Ksenya Lvovna addressed 
herself to the shuba hanging on the 
rack belonging to Pusetsky of the Col- 
legium of Defenders. ‘You teach them 
how to be good, how to be wise, and 
they call their own mothers Menshe- 
viks! My poor husband would turn 
over in his grave if he heard that!” 

“Enough of that. I haven’t time 
for any more of this. I’m already 
late. Good-bye, Mamochka. I'll write 
you from Leningrad.” 

Katya Ermolayeva determinedly 
kissed her mother on the cheek, slung 
her skis over her shoulders, and started 


down the stairs. Ksenya Lvovna 
trotted along at her heels. 
“Katushka! Come back! Maybe 


the wolves will attack you on the 
a 

‘“Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf, 
big bad wolf, big bad wolf—” sang 
Katya. ... 

“Oh my God! What kind of a girl 
have you turned out to be! Afraid of 
nothing! At least change that Num- 
ber 13—Don’t go off with that unlucky 
number on you.” 

“Superstition, Mamochka. 
all right. I'll change with Nina 
Khovorostova. She'll certainly get 
there, it’s nothing to her. She is our 
champion—this is her second trip to 
Leningrad on skis.” 


Oh well, 


* * * 


Several days passed. Ksenya Lvovna 
grew thin and pale. When Katya 
was called on the telephone she an- 
swered in sepulchral tones: 

“Katya isn’t home. She has gone 
to Leningrad. Yes, yes, she’s gone. 
On foot. On those things 
ne 

Everyone sympathized with Ksenya 
Lvovna. Especially Abram Mikhailo- 
vich Pusetsky of the Collegium of De- 
fenders, her neighbor. Each morning, 
meeting Ksenya Lvovna in the corri- 
dor, he asked her: 

“Have you any news of our Katya? 
No?” and he shook his large, gray head, 
and clucked his tongue in distress. 

Finally the postman brought Ksenya 
Lvovna a letter from Liuban. 

“Dear Mama,” it said, “we are get- 
ting along finely, it is very jolly, we 
are always laughing. I am using the 
Norwegian stride and am not especially 
tired. We're almost there. We hope 
to break the world record. ‘They are 
already writing about us in the papers 
and preparing a welcome for us. Please 
do not worry about me, I eat so much, 
it’s simply terrible. Much love. 
Katya.” 

In the evening Pusetsky came to see 
Ksenya Lvovna. He gallantly kissed 
her hand and said as usual: 

“Any news of our Katya?” 

“Why of course there is, Abram 
Mikhailovich. Katushka sent me a 
postcard. From Liuban. She is using 
the Norwegian stride.” 

“There’s your modern youth for 
you,” exclaimed Pusetsky, seating him- 
self on the divan and lighting a ciga- 
rette. ‘The mother sits home agoniz- 
ing, almost going out of her mind, and 
the daughter is off God knows where. 
After all, if she wanted to go to Lenin- 
grad so badly, she might have gone on 
skis as far as the station, bought her- 
self a ticket, maybe on the express, and 
gone off in peace and quiet. Then she 


would have enjoyed herself, and her 
mother would have had nothing to 
worry about.”(Continued on page 64) 
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THE WORKERS FIND A WAY 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 





The real news that stirs the Soviet Land today 


ERE in the Odessa sanatorium to 

which I have come for a month 
the news of the Soviet Union arrives 
in many ways. It comes by Moscow 
newspapers delivered to the door of 
my room each morning. It comes by 
patients—workers, farmers, rural school 
teachers, who bring each one the news 
from a district. Just now the teachers 
are leaving, and the farmers are arriv- 
ing, for harvest is gathered. 

It is a good harvest. In spite of the 
serious drought which affected all the 
European part of the Soviet Union, 
the energy of the modern collective 
mechanized farms prevailed. The stocky 
farmer youth who sits across the table 
from me—a farm brigade leader who 
won last year the Order of Lenin— 
admits that the fifty-four bushels of 
grain per acre he got this year leaves 
him among the second-raters. Others 
have pushed the yield up to seventy, 
seventy-five and eighty. How? By the 
steady, laborious method of careful cul- 
tivation, timely planting, selected seed. 
From Dniepropetrovsk the news comes 
that in spite of a rainfall less than in 
those notorious famine years of 1921 
and 1896, their grain crop has sur- 
passed last year’s crop by two million 
tons. Last year, as everyone knows, 
was the largest crop ever reaped in the 
Soviet Union. 

Cotton, which last year almost dou- 
bled the preceding year, promises this 
year a yield from fifteen to twenty per 
cent still greater. In sugar beets also, 
a larger harvest is expected than last 
year’s record-breaker of 14,200,000 


tons. Maria Demchenko, who last year 





became the most famous woman in 
the USSR for arousing the beet-grow- 
ers to achieve twenty tons per acre, is 
now away at school. New stars have 
arisen who far outstrip her. Dozens of 
beet-growing brigades are achieving 
forty tons and over, far above all pre- 
vious world records. 

So much for news of the earth. But 
there are victories to report in the air 
as well. It was more than a month ago 
when three Heroes of the Soviet Union 
made the longest non-stop flight yet 
made in the world—a trip from Mos- 
cow to the far coasts opposite Alaska, 
most of the flight being under Arctic 
conditions. Since then every week of 
the summer season brings new records 
and achievements. Kokkinaki and 
Yumashev are steadily pushing upward 
the “ceiling” for flights in loaded com- 
mercial planes. Levanevski arrives in 
Moscow from Los Angeles via the 


Women factory 

workers vote aid 

to their sisters in 
Spain 


A good harvest— 
the energy of the 
modern collective 
mechanized farms 
prevailed 


Arctic. Molokov returns from a 15,- 
000-mile flight of exploration along the 
entire Arctic sea-coast. And ordinary 
Soviet passengers are given a new pas- 
senger airplane, commodious, — stable 
and comfortable, whose average speed, 
210 miles per hour, surpasses the top 
speed of the Douglas and Lockhead 
passenger planes, hitherto the world’s 
best. 

Thus goes the routine news of the 
Soviet Union. In Leningrad a new 
power station has opened; it flashes for 
one day into the headlines. On farms 
throughout the country Stakhanovite 
tractor-drivers and combine operators 
are busily breaking their own past rec- 
ords, which already are the highest in 
the world. Five thousand acres ploughed 
by an ordinary “International” style 
tractor; 10,000 by a big crawler-tractor 
in a single season. Records of more 
than 250 acres harvested in a day by 





a harvester-combine; records of 5,000 
acres in a season. 

Yet as I write this list of achieve- 
ments, I am aware that I give a quite 
improperly balanced picture of the real 
news that stirs today the Soviet land. 
For the real news is not complacent ; 
the real news has the strain of battle. 
The real news to which all parts of 
USSR turn daily is the news from 
Spain. 

There, at the other end of Europe, 
hundreds of thousands of men and 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The Year in the Air 


By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 


RIEND and foe are in accord about 
the quality of one Soviet activity— 
aviation. Both speak respectfully of it. 
Louis Breguet, a veteran airplane 
builder and member of a technical mis- 
sion from friendly France, on his return 
to Paris recently spoke glowingly of 
5,000 aircraft produced annually in the 
USSR, of high grade motors and access- 
ories, of 200,000 well-trained persons 
working in the industry in three shifts. 
While in none-too-friendly Japan the 
Tokyo Asahi published an article by 
Colonel Hata, chief of the War Min- 
istry’s press section and former military 
attaché in Moscow, paying tribute to 
the Soviets’ aeronautical farsightedness 
and detailing their technical advances. 
The British-owned Peking and Tient- 
zin Times quotes foreign military com- 
mentators who hold that “perhaps” 
the Soviet air fleet is the most capable 
in Europe. 

These foreign impressions have been 
receiving emphatic confirmation in the 
extraordinary performances of Soviet 
fliers and machines in 1936, the year of 
great flights. 

To describe the Soviet Union as the 
world’s most airminded country would 
be putting it mildly. There, interest 
in flying receives expression not only 
in passive approval or mere growth of 
air passenger traffic, but in mass mastery 
of the theory and practice of pilotage, 
parachute jumping and related accom- 
plishments. 

It is difficult to find a corner of the 
Sovietland’s mighty expanse over which 
no plane has flown. Traversing es- 
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tablished routes, blazing new trails, the 
winged machines link outlying regions 
with the center and each other, serving 
the cause of unity of peoples, making 
aviation an ever more important factor 
in economic and cultural development. 

Speed, altitude, distance records fell 
throughout 1936. One of the great 
flying feats of all time was this year’s 
non-stop dash of Chkalov, Baydukov 
and Beliakov in the ANT-25, a plane 
of all-Soviet construction. In the teeth 
of Arctic cyclones, flying “blind” in 
the fog and sleet, relying entirely on 
their instrument board, the ship’s ice- 
sheathed wings crackling menacingly, 
the three covered 9,374 kilometers in 
56 hours 20 minutes on the unexplored 
and treacherous route Moscow—Arctic 
Ocean — Kamchatka Nikolaevsk- 
on-the-Amur. Daringly conceived, bril- 
liantly executed, this flight is a testi- 
monial to the Soviet planes and motors 
and to the skill of the flying personnel. 
It provides convincing reasons for the 
belief that when its non-stop record is 
shattered, the event will be another 
Soviet triumph. 

Only a few years ago the Soviet Un- 
ion embarked upon its aviation history 
with a tsarist legacy of a few bedrag- 
gled flying “coffins.” At this writing it 
is seriously considering plans for a regu- 
lar Moscow-Seattle air line, as a result 
of the California-to-Russia jaunt by 
Levanevsky and Levchenko during the 
summer. With investigation of aero- 
logical conditions as their principal ob- 
jective, the intrepid pair covered 19,000 
kilometers, frequently changing altitude 





Foreign military commentators say “perhaps” the Soviet air-fleet 


is the most capable in the world 








With the greatest of ease 


to test their instruments in varying 
situations along the route on which two 
experienced Americans—Wiley Post 
and Will Rogers—lost their lives a 
short time ago. 

The two month, 2,500-kilometer 
reconnoitering tour of the Arctic, by 
the twin-motored USSR N-2 with its 
crew headed by Molokov, perhaps con- 
tributed more than any other undertak- 
ing of the year to the study and 
extension of travel in the Far North. 

The year of great flights was opened 
by Vodopianov and Machotkin who 
had crossed over the Barents Sea to 
reach Franz Josef Land in the bitter 
winter cold and to demonstrate that the 
airplane is entitled to a place of honor 
alongside the icebreaker in the assimila- 
tion of the heretofore neglected North 
which is exceptionally rich in natural 
resources. 

At least three times in 1936 record- 

(Continued on page 56) 





They knew all the hilarious episodes in the book” 





A LITERARY AFTERNOON 


VER 600 Soviet school kids were 
gathered in a large hall to dis- 
Lev Kassil’s delightful book 

Land of Shvambrania.” 

In the weeks previous, the book was 
discussed in the literary circles of all 
Moscow schools. Speakers were chosen 
to represent them at this discussion. 

And here they were, together with 
their cheering squads. The author of 
the book was present, and on the plat- 
form was also a foreign delegation. 

The Pioneer brass band played a 
lively tune . . . loudly if not too well. 
A young chairman of sixteen opened the 
meeting, greeted the foreign delegation 
and introduced the victim of this liter- 
ary holiday, the author himself. 

Kassil’s stories are well known to 
Soviet children. They cheered the 
author when he rose to read. “They 
knew all the hilarious escapades in the 
book and they laughed uproariously be- 
fore the author even concluded an 
amusing paragraph. 

Kassil reads well. He knows his 
children’s audience. Still under thirty, 
slim, blonde, with a keen sense of 
humor, he had his audience eating out 
of his hand. 

He finished reading and the fun 
- began. One speaker after another rose 
to take the floor. Boys with tousled 
hair, ties loose—real boys. Like kids 


cuss 
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By WALT CARMON 


in any American school-yard. Young 
girls, too, 10 to 14 years of age, some 
with bobbed hair, others with pig-tails 
down their backs, All dressed simply, 
all clean and healthy looking. Like 
sturdy little oaks. 

Their performance was amazing. It 
didn’t matter that an audience of 600 
kids and a sprinkling of grown-ups were 
before them. Or that photographers 
hovered around taking flashlights and 
stenos were taking down every word 
said in shorthand. Each spoke like a 
seasoned campaigner, as sure of himself 
on the platform as on the playground. 

Speakers’ names were announced to- 
gether with the number of the school 
they attended. One school literary 
circle was divided in its opinion of the 
book and two delegates had to be 
chosen. The sureness with which they 
praised and criticized the book bordered 
almost on arrogance. Kids ten to four- 
teen, discussing literature! Yet one 
must remember that everyone present 
knew the book thoroughly, perhaps had 
read it a number of times. Also, that 
these bright youngsters had spent hours 
in heated discussion before. They knew 
exactly what they wanted to say. 

Little Kolya, cheeks flushed, would 
shout: “Rebiata! Children! I think 
Comrade Kassil wrote us a swell book. 


Our school, No. 38, thinks the charac- 





ters are real. “he teachers he writes 
about are like our teachers. (ood and 
bad. The children in the book are like 
Sergey, Lev, Tanya and others in my 
class. 

“The book is read, it is 
humorous. And it gives us a fine pic- 
ture of how children lived in the days 
of the Civil War. School No. 38 wants 
to thank comrade Kassil for ‘Shvam- 
brania’ and we want him to write more 
books like it.” 

Then he added: ‘We know it will 
be hard, but if he tries, he will even 
write us better ones!” 

Wild cheers and applause greeted 
Kolya, mostly from his own school 
which turned out in force especially to 
see that he did a good job. 

Of course, not all was agreement. 
There was sharp criticism made also; 
that some incidents in the book were 
not true to life; that some characters 
were too “‘fictionized”’, Much 
criticism, in fact. 

A young Dusya, who couldn’t have 
been more than twelve, had obviously 
prepared for her speech most thor- 
oughly. She praised very cautiously 
and she pointed to shortcomings. 

“In some spots,” she said, “the style 
of writing is poor, tedious... .” 

At this point, Sergey Tretyakov, noted 
(Continued on page 64) 
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ssf IFE has become better, life has 

become more joyous.” ‘This 
slogan, writ large on the banners of the 
Soviet Union, is seen in the faces of 
the people on the streets. It is reflected 
from the shop windows, stacked high 
with food, books, cosmetics, and fur- 
niture. It is woven in the cloth of the 
new winter coats, which are fast driv- 
ing the worn leather jackets from the 
backs of men on the street. It is sung 
at the “evenings” where friends gather 
around tables covered with a variety 
of new foods. It is built in the walls 
of the new apartment houses, springing 
up all over the USSR. It is spelt out 
letter by letter in the statistics of fam- 
ily budgets in the Soviet Union. 

How do people live in the Soviet 
Union? How do they live better—how 
much better and why? That there is 
no unemployment in the USSR is 
known. Free education, free medicine, 
social insurance, and leisure with se- 
curity are now inseparably linked with 
the name of the Soviet Union. But 
what of the other things besides these 
so-called “‘intangibles’—though they 
are tangible enough to those who have 
not got them. These can be measured 
in the Soviet family’s capacity to buy, 
which in turn depends on the family 
income, the price of the things which 
it must buy, and the quantity of those 
things for sale in the stores. 


How the Soviet People Live 


By MARCIA DOWNING 


The figures in the table give, in gen- 
eral outlines, the increase in the income 
of the average worker’s family in large- 
scale industry. In 1935 each member 
of the family had almost three times as 
much money as he had had five years 
before, while the State spent more than 
three times as much on each individual 
in providing education, health protec- 
tion, and social insurance. All this took 
place before the Stakhanov movement 
got into full swing, sending output, 
and with it wages, soaring above old 
norms. What this will mean to the 
average income is not yet known, but 
an indication can be seen in the fact 
that wages in large-scale industry for 
the first quarter of 1936 were 21.6 
per cent higher than those of the cor- 
responding period in 1935. 

This added money in the pockets of 
the Soviet citizens has not stood idle. 
The figures in the table show how 
much more was spent on food and 
clothing. At the same time that incomes 
were increasing, prices were falling. 
During 1935 alone prices in the State’s 
retail stores decreased on an average 
of 14 per cent. This was due to the 
greater production of all articles of 
personal use. In 1935 there was 18.1 
per cent more of manufactured articles 
for consumption and 22.4 per cent 
more food products than there had 
been a year before. A study of these 


TYPICAL MONTHLY BUDGET OF 10,000 SOVIET WORKERS’ FAMILIES IN 
LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY 














1930 1932 1935 

Average number in family... ........ .. 4.02 3.93 3.80 
Average number of workers per family... ..... weeedas- San 1.44 1.47 

(in rubles) INCOME 
Average salary per worker. . 81.15 113.35 197.37 
Average income per person in family. . 26.75 41.49 76.37 
Average State expenditure per person. 8.28 16.00 26.36 
Other income per person... . 2.48 5.99 9.19 
Total income per person.................... 37.51 63.48 111.92 
lotal income per family. .................... i paced 150.79 249.48 425.30 
(in rubles) EXPENDITURE 

Food at home per person................. 15.11 25.84 46.63 
Food in communal dining rooms per person 1.16 3.29 4.74 
Clothing and shoes per person............ 4.73 6.34 10.40 
Housing per person.................---. ne 1.98 2.38 3.86 
Cultural and educational expenditures per person. 3.35 452 9.77 
(Of which spent by State)............ (2.70) (6.73) (8.56) 
Health and hygiene expenditures per person 2.45 4.99 11.42 
(Of which spent by State)....................-e0 eee. (2.19) (4.62) (10.58) 
Total per person.............. 28.78 50.36 86.82 
lotal per family... ....... 115.70 197.91 329.92 
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family budgets shows that the Soviet 
citizens were not only carrying home 
fuller shopping baskets; they were 
buying things that before were rarities. 
Black bread was seen in the baskets of 
only two-thirds as many shoppers as in 
1934, while almost twice as many shop- 
pers carried white loaves. On the din- 
ner table meat, eggs, and fruit in 1935 
were alternating more regularly with 
soup, potatoes and cabbage. In the first 
quarter of 1936 the consumption of 
eggs increased 150 per cent over last 
year; of fruit, 100 per cent; of milk, 
30 per cent; and of sugar, 50 per cent. 

But food was not the only thing on 
which money was spent. In fact, in 
1936 a smaller share of the total bud- 
get is going for food than in 1935. 
As the appearance of cotton goods, 
silks, and wools on the shelves of the 
stores becomes an everyday occurrence, 
rather than an occasional apparition, 
expenditures on them increase rapidly. 
In the first quarter of 1936, workers 
spent 78 per cent more on clothes and 
shoes than in the year before. Like- 
wise new furniture is being bought by 
more and more of the families. 

The margin between the cost of the 
necessities of life and the total family 
income is growing wider. This is most 
strikingly illustrated in the growth of 
the savings accounts. Savings accounts 
in July, 1936, showed an increase of 
one billion rubles over the preceding 
year. Individual accounts were still 
comparatively small, there being only 
1,500,000 with more than a 500 ruble 
balance. However, the number of such 
accounts has tripled since 1934. 
There are 14,000,000 depositors in 
the USSR and their average deposit is 
210 rubles. This money remains in the 
bank only about 159 days on the aver- 
age, which is indicative of the reason 
the Soviet citizens use these accounts. 
They are not saving up against a rainy 
day. They are saving for very specific 
purposes, such as buying a new winter 
coat, and when they accumulate enough 
they take the money out and spend it. 

The increased prosperity of the 
workers is, of course, being shared by 
the farming population. Their income 
rises with the increase in harvest on the 
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collective farms. In 1935, agricultural 
production was 11 per cent greater 
than in 1934, while the number of cat- 
tle increased 19 per cent. At the same 
time prices in the rural markets were 
falling faster than in the State retail 
stores. In 1935 they were 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent lower than in the pre- 
vious year, while in the first quarter of 
1936 they were 32 per cent lower than 
in the same period of 1935. 

These cold percentages and averages 
show that “life has become better.” 
They show that there is more of every- 
thing than there was five years ago and 
more than one year ago. They show 
that everyone is buying more, and 
using their wage increases to improve 
their present living standards while 
putting a certain amount into the bank 
to save up for some of the more expen- 
sive things. 





worker, and her mother 


How Soviet citizens live is difficult 
to show in statistical averages. There 
are, however, some few indications such 
as the fact that in 1935 workers’ bud- 
gets show that each member of the 
family consumed an average of 47.96 
pounds of wheat products and bread, 
less than one-third of which was black 
bread ; 34.98 pounds of potatoes; 11.31 
pounds of vegetables; and 8.85 pounds 
of milk and milk products. But to bring 
these figures to life it is necessary to 
walk into the homes of Soviet people 
and ask them what they earn and how 
they spend it; what they save for and 
what they count on in the future. 

Only by asking such questions 
can one find out why Sergey lives 
in the same room with his three 
sisters. It is easy enough to see that 
living conditions are crowded as a re- 
sult of the trebling of Moscow’s popu- 
lation in the past twenty years. But it 
. turns out that Sergey could live in a 
dormitory at his institute without addi- 
tional cost. He just prefers to live with 
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his family, as he has always lived— 
and as have thousands of other Russian 
families. 

Only by questioning can the expla- 
nation be found for the many new 
coats on the streets, although Boris has 
said that his new suit cost seven hun- 
dred rubles. One finds that in many 
cases factories buy wholesale consign- 


W hat shall the well-dressed subway mechan- 
ic wear? Sophia Alexandrovna Kenia (left) 
orders herself a dress in the Moscow 
Artists’ House of Fashions 


ments of suits or coats and sell them to 
their people below retail prices. The 
best workers get the first opportunity 
to buy them. Moreover, the Soviet 
worker is able to pay relatively high 
amounts for clothes, since he does not 
have to save for doctors’ bills, for un- 
employment or for old age. His rent 
is low and his education free. He could 
even afford these expensive clothes last 
winter, clothes that were not to be 
found in the stores the winter before 
last, and are cheaper now than they 
were six months ago. 

No one of these homes conforms ex- 
actly to the average shown in the 
figures above, and in each some new 
sidelight is thrown on Soviet life. Let 
us take, for example, the families of 
Boris and Sergey. Sergey, Manya, 
Irenee, and Svetlana Volkov are or- 
phans, none of whom has had an ad- 
vanced education. Manya, the oldest, 
is twenty-six and Sergey, the youngest, 
is eighteen. They all live in one room, 
about 20x20, sharing a kitchen and 
bath with three or four other families. 
For this room they pay 33 rubles per 
month. In the summer they rent a 
large room in a dacha (cottage) out- 
side the city, paying 150 rubles for the 
season. 

Sergey is a student in a railway engi- 
neering institute and receives a stipend 
of 107 rubles per month. He is a very 
active Komsomol and may be chosen to 









go to an aviation institute soon. Manya 
is a telephone mechanic. She earns 
about 250 rubles per month and will 
probably receive more in the near fu- 
ture, since she has worked out a new 
method of repairing breakdowns in 
long-distance lines. She hopes to be able 
to study in order to advance her quali- 
fications when Sergey begins to earn 
more. Irenee works in a textile mill. 
She too is an active member of the 
Komsomol and is an editor of her shop 
paper. Her work has been so good that 
she is one of the few chosen to be sent 
to a special rest home for her vacation. 
She also receives premiums fairly often. 
Sometimes they are money, sometimes 
they are theatre tickets in addition to 
the regular monthly arrangements for 
supplying workers with tickets. Her 
salary at present is 350-400 rubles per 
month, thanks to the Stakhanov meth- 
ods. Eight months ago she was earn- 
ing only 150 rubles. Svetlana, now a 
candidate for the Party, has been an 
invalid for two years. She has had heart 
trouble, which does not permit her to 
do any kind of work. She receives 90 
rubles a month for insurance, and this 
summer is to be sent to a special sani- 
tarium, the expenses to be paid by the 
State. 

Unfortunately the family did not 
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Noon rest period on a collective farm 


give an itemized account of their bud- 
get, but only a general idea of their 
spending habits. As is the case with 
most Soviet families, they all have in- 
comes which they pool. The total 
monthly earnings of the household are 
a little more than 800 rubles. Most of 
this goes for food. Jointly they also 
(Continued on page 63) 
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words 
through Moscow. 
the first May after the triumphant 


returning!” The 
spread like wildfire 
It was May, 1928, 


Tenth Anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution, and with the coming of 
that Spring everything was at the high 
tide of enthusiasm. I was in the midst 
of my first twelve-month stay in Mos- 
cow and found myself caught up in 
the wave of excitement over Gorky’s 
return. For several days before his ac- 
tual arrival, the shop windows had been 
filled with huge portraits of Gorky, sur- 
rounded by flowers and by big banners 
welcoming him back to the Soviet 
Union. 

At last the day of Gorky’s arrival, 
the 28th of May, came. As never be- 
fore there was a great flood of humanity 
toward the railway station. I came to 
realize that only in a workers’ republic 
could there be such enthusiasm for a 
man of letters. Those of us who were 
fortunate enough to have tickets to the 
platform waited breathless that bright 
May mid-day till at ten minutes past 
one Gorky’s train pulled slowly into 
the station and the window where 
Gorky stood framed stopped directly 
opposite us. There we could see his 
weather-beaten face—carved, as it were, 
out of the hardest granite. As we 
looked into that face, we could read 
all the hardships and sufferings of his 
youth. We found ourselves saying: 
“Gorky knows! Gorky understands!” 
And somehow on that account our own 
sorrows and hardships seemed easier 
to bear. In Gorky’s granite face we 
could see the soft blue eyes now filled 
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Gorky 


\ By H. W. L. DANA 


Facsimile of a letter to 
H. W. L. Dana from 
Maxim Gorky 


with tears of joy at the excitement of 
returning to the Soviet Union. The 
corners of his mouth twitched sensi- 
tively and his voice choked with emo- 
tion so that he could hardly speak. As 
the car came to a standstill he held both 
of his hands out from the car window 
so that he could shake hands all at 
once with as many of us as possible. 
Before long he was caught in the great 
tidal-wave of welcome on the platform 
and swept along into the enormous 
crowds that had gathered outside the 
station. 

For several years I had been carry- 
ing on a correspondence with Maxim 
Gorky. Immediately after the Russian 
Revolution, which Gorky had called 
“the sunniest and greatest of all revo- 
lutions”, he had been filled with en- 
thusiasm for a new social order that 
would be based on science and not 
superstition. But the Russian scientists 
needed apparatus, books, learned peri- 
odicals, that were hard to get. At a 
time when the ruble was not accepted 
in foreign countries, it was necessary to 
have dollars. From “The House of 
Scientists” in Petrograd, Gorky had ac- 
cordingly sent an appeal “to the gener- 
ous heart of America”. As the treas- 
urer of the so-called “Gorky Fund” in 
America I had helped raise several 
thousand dollars that I had sent to 
Gorky and had also purchased several 
new scientific works and sent them to 
“The House of Scientists”. Gorky’s 
letters to me were full of gratitude to 
our “Friends of Russian Science” and 
full of enthusiasm for the part that 
science was to play in the new culture. 


™ Returned 










































A few fragments must suffice to show 
his zeal: 


Dear Professor Dana: 

I have received your letter enclosing a 
check for a thousand dollars of which I am 
today notifying the Petrograd Presidium of 
the “House of Scientists”. Permit me to 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
your aid to Russian Science and please ex- 
tend my warmest gratitude to all your co- 
workers in the “Gorky Fund.” In helping 
Russian science you are helping advance the 
interests of all humanity. For is not science 
international and universal? Science is the 
foundation of culture. The ultimate aim of 
science is to create lasting happiness for all 
men. Here in Russia an indefatigable work 
for the benefit and happiness of the whole 
world is going on. It is being done by won- 
derfully disinterested and modest heroes, often 
doing hard work under great difficulties. That 
work is the wisest and greatest in this world. 
That work alone creates the world and one 
day will install justice among the people. In 
contributing to this work, then, you who are 
“Friends of Russian Science” are serving this 
very great and very beautiful cause. The 
realization of the deep and universal im- 
portance of such service is higher than any 
expression of gratitude on my part. There 
were few men in Europe who answered the 
call for help to the Russian men of science 
with the eagerness with which it was met by 
you. Flashes of bright humanitarian ideals, 
friendly efforts for the benefit of reason and 
science, such as yours, refresh and invigorate 
the soul with vital power. When one ob- 
serves here and there the light of human feel- 
ings gleam in the darkness of hatred one be- 
gins again to believe in human beings... . 
For the personal lines with which you have 
honored me I thank you heartily and wish 
you most sincerely courage of spirit. 

M. Gorky. 


Now after his return to Russia 
Gorky had not forgotten his gratitude 
towards those who had answered his 
appeal and accordingly invited me to 
visit him. I well remember the hos- 
pitality and simplicity with which he 
greeted me. He put before me cake 
and wine and insisted on my eating and 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Soviet 
Printing 
Workers 


The New “Pravda” Printing Plant 


"THE printing industry in Russia 

developed at a later date and more 
slowly than in Western Europe. In 
1897, it employed only 52,000 workers 
in all departments, and at the outbreak 
of the war there were no more than 
2500 printing and publishing plants 
throughout the country. Most of these 
were small, using hand-set type and 
obsolete machinery. 

Because of the slow development of 
the industry, and the anti-labor policy 
of the Tsarist government, the organ- 
ization of the printing trades was like- 
wise retarded. Workers began to form 
unions in 1900, and although forced to 
organize under conditions of illegality 
until shortly before the revolution of 
1905, conducted a successful strike of 
6000 workers in 1903. The legal sta- 
tus given to the Typo-Lithographical 
Workers’ Trades Unions by the 1905 
revolution was short-lived. In Decem- 
ber of that year they were again driven 
underground. 

Despite the attacks of police and em- 
ployers’ associations, the printing trades 
workers were able to maintain their 
organizations, and in 1907 held the 
first convention of the All-Russian 
Printing and Allied Trades Workers 
Unions at Helsingfors. At that conven- 
tion plans were adopted to organize a 
national printing trades union on in- 
dustrial lines. Their organizational ac- 
tivities achieved notable improvements 
in wages and working conditions, in- 
cluding in some instances the establish- 
ment of the eight hour day. However, 
all these gains were wiped out during 
the period of reaction that followed 
1905. Although underground activity 
continued, wages were slashed, hours 
lengthened and many women and chil- 
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dren brought into the industry at mis- 
erable wages. 

With the March revolution of 1917, 
unions of printing and allied trades 
sprang up throughout Russia, and in 
some localities enrolled 80 to 100 per 
cent of the workers. Their first tasks 
were to fight for an improvement in 
their economic conditions and to defend 
their civil rights. They succeeded in 
winning an eight hour day and made 
collective agreements with a large 
number of employers. 

With the October revolution, the 
printing unions were entrusted with 
the task of reorganizing an industry 
which had been ruined by the war. 
Moreover they were still faced with a 
struggle for material gains, since part 
of the industry remained under private 
management. As the revolution pro- 
gressed, however, workers’ control 
over the industry increased, and in the 
course of time, elected factory com- 
mittees took over the management of 
the plants. 

Conventions of the All-Russian 
Printing Unions have been held regu- 
larly since 1917. At the fourth con- 
vention, in 1922, plans were adopted 
for the regulation of wages. Further, 
since the workers considered increased 
productivity as the foundation for the 
development of socialist industry, a dis- 
cussion of technical and organizational! 
improvements occupied an important 
place on the agenda: 

It is difficult for workers under a 
profit system to understand how tech- 
nical improvements, resulting in in- 
creased production, can possibly benefit 
the man on the job. But, under the sys- 
tem of social ownership prevailing in 
the Soviet Union, every improvement 


By ELMER BROWN 


This leader of progressive American 
printers says of the USSR: “... every 
improvement in the technique of pro- 
duction means an easier day’s work 
and a higher standard of living” 


in the technique of production means 
an easier day’s work and a higher 
standard of living for the workers. It 
cannot, as invariably happens under the 
profit system, menace their wage or job 
security. 

Recently a New York newspaper 
employee submitted what he consider- 
ed irrefutable proof that newspapers 
in the Soviet Union are not faring 
so well. His evidence was a Soviet 
newspaper which was almost com- 
pletely without ads! In America, adver- 
tisements form the principal source of 
newspaper revenue. An absence of ads 
means an absence of profit, and a warn- 
ing to the worker that he will soon 
have to look for another job. The ex- 
perience of the Soviet Union has 
demonstrated that where use is sub- 
stituted for profit as a motive for pub- 
lication, the demand for newspapers, 
magazines and books increases. This in 
turn means more workers to set type, 
run presses, make plates, manufacture 
paper and ink, write articles and per- 
form other work connected with the 
printing industry. As for advertising, 
while it is being developed now in the 
Soviet Union as a means of informing 
the public where goods can be bought, 
and of stimulating the desire for better 
goods, the absence of private enterprise 
makes competitive advertising quite 
unnecessary. 

During the past decade the printing 
workers in Soviet Russia have demon- 
strated that the men and women who 
work in the industry are capable man- 
agers and when in control can organ- 
ize production so that not only the 
printing trades workers are benefitted, 
but the entire population. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Masters 
of the 
Soviet 

Film 


By LEO LANIA 





Famous scene from “Chapayev”—Readers 
who saw the picture will remember how 
well the peasant-leader knew his potatoes 


in the Civil War 


German refugees in the Soviet Union in 
the new film, “Der Kampf,” story based on 
the Reichstag fire 
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Eisenstein and Moscow—a happy combina- 
tion. The famous director will soon com- 










































HE Soviet film has undergone a 

severe crisis in the last few years. 
The silent film here in Moscow owed 
its artistic perfection not solely to the in- 
dividual achievements of prominent di- 
rectors, etc., but to the collective effort 
to evolve special principles and methods 
for the art. The transition to the 
sound-film at first resulted in great 
retrogression. Of course, in other 
countries too, much time elapsed until 
the new inventions were absorbed art- 
istically and technically. Within the 
Soviet Union technical difficulties, 
shortage of material, and imperfections 
in the apparatus cropped up. More 
important, however, was the fact that 
the great masters of the Soviet film had 
to start all over again. The sound-film 
began as filmed theatre in other coun- 
tries. In Moscow, where the film from 
the outset had been recognized as the 
peer of the theatre, even though a 
fundamentally different art form, they 
preferred to blaze new paths at once. 
This was hard. It was also feared that 
the masses of the Russian audiences 
would not understand the spoken word 
as easily as the silent picture. There- 
fore the film was over-burdened with 
dialogue. 

A relatively long period of stagna- 
tion thus ensued. Only during the past 
year have evidences of a new develop- 
ment appeared. At first, however, they 
were isolated examples. ‘There were 
such interesting experiments as_ Pis- 
cator’s “The Revolt of the Fishermen,” 
or accidental hits like the “Chapayev” 
of the Vassiliev brothers. 


Pudovkin, Soviet director, is trying, in his 

next picture, to contrast genuine heroism 

with the individual heroism of the chaser 
after records, 
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Even though the Soviet sound film 
has recently shown clear proof of an 
artistic and technical upswing, it has 
not gone beyond the silent films in 
theme. Civil war and revolution have 
remained the dominant subjects. All 
the more attention do the attempts de- 
serve which seek to impart new intellec- 
tual substance to the film. It is not 
accidental that these attempts were first 
made by the two directors who stood 
at the cradle of the silent film and have 
become famous as leaders of film art 
beyond the borders of the Soviet Union, 
Pudovkin and Eisenstein. 

Pudovkin is now working on a film 
whose scenario is by Sarchi, the drama- 
tist who died last year in an auto- 
accident. He was regarded as the best 
scenario writer in the Soviet Union. 
The theme—a famous aviator under- 
takes to make the first flight around the 
world through the stratosphere. His 
brother’s most ardent wish is to accom- 
pany him on this flight. The aviator 
suddenly disappears during a flight. 
While leading aviators of the Soviet 
Union search for their unfortunate 
comrade, the brother sees at last his 
opportunity to continue the work of 
the dead aviator. He volunteers for 
the new flight around the world. One 
man has fallen, another takes his place. 
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They are from “Kronstadt” 


But here the real problem of the drama 
sets in. 

“We want,” says Pudovkin, “to con- 
trast genuine heroism, the heroism of 
the socialist man rooted in the collec- 
tive, with the individual heroism of the 
chaser after records. This brother is 
courageous, but he acts falsely. What 
really motivates him is not a sense of 
duty, but vanity and ambition. At 
heart he really betrays the brother in 
whose name he is to carry out the 
flight. He is actually pleased that his 
brother has met with disaster and that 
he can step into his place; therefore he 
does not participate in the searching 
expedition, which he deems futile. The 
flier who crashed is rescued, alive, and 
at once resumes the mterrupted flight. 
This time his brother may accompany 
him—after he realizes how pettily and 
egocentrically he has acted hitherto. 
The flight is successful, both brothers 
are heroes, both are—first.” 

A difficult theme to handle. Pudov- 
kin is now in the middle of the outdoor 
shots taken in the Arctic where the flier 
has met with misfortune. Pudovkin 
speaks with enthusiasm about his film. 
We hope for a great and significant 
picture. 

Eisenstein has lived through a dan- 
gerous year. After a pause of several 





years which his theoretical researches 
and lectures at the Academy for Film 
Art imposed upon him, he returned to 
practical work. Grave illness seized 
him and imprisoned him in bed for 
months; many weeks he hovered be- 
tween life and death. After he had ap- 
parently recovered, and had resumed 
work, he caught the grippe and was 
again confined to bed for weeks. But, 
visiting him at his labors in the new 
and excellently equipped studio in the 
Moscow film factory, I found no 
trace of the sickness of many months 
(apart from the loss of his famous 
mane of hair, clipped during his ill- 
ness). 

The theme of the film is a true event 
which occurred during the collectiviza- 
tion of a Ukrainian village. A kulak 
kills his young Communist son, in re- 
venge for being accused as the incendi- 
ary of the Soviet headquarters. An al- 
most biblical theme, the ancient motif 
of the conflict between father and son. 

The film is called “Beschan Luk.” 
It is the title of a story by Turgeniev, 
taken from the name of a village. The 
great Russian writer describes in his 
story how shepherds gather at night 
around a fire and gossip about their 
experiences. These conversations are 


(Continued on page 60) 
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1000 YEARS OF WORK AHEAD 


By A. A. 


HAT does the Soviet Union 
look like, this year 1936, on its 
nineteenth anniversary? 

Here we are, in July, on a collec- 
tive farm (kolhoz) in the Ukraine. 
The farm embraces 400 households— 
2500 souls—and covers an area of 4500 
acres. It is a “mixed” farm — dairy, 
stockbreeding, grain, vegetables, a large 
fruit garden, bees. Most of the wheat 
is harvested with a return superior to 
last year, but the excessive hot spell 
hurt the rye, also the vegetables. The 
total crop however will be as good as 
last year’s, which was a record year. 

The farmers have their individual 
houses all painted white, and immacu- 
lately clean inside. With each house 
there is about 1% acres of ground for 
a private garden, with cow, pig, chick- 
ens. The kolhoz has 600 head of cattle, 
400 horses, 4 tractors and plenty of 
agricultural machinery, while the 
nearby machine-tractor station (MTS) 
supplies additional tractors and equip- 
ment when needed. There are the usual 
social and cultural services: a school, a 
nursery—lovely tots in cribs out in 
the open—a hospital, a library and hall 
for gatherings, an office. The manager, 
in his early thirties, is a graduate of 
an agricultural institute, a native of 
this place. The farmers’ income this 
year, he said, will equal last years, 
when the pay for one “labor-day” 
amounted to 3 kilograms grain, 7 kg. 
potatoes, 2 kg. vegetables, 1 kg. fruit 
and berries, 2 kg. fodder and 1.67 
rubles in cash. Those who work 
harder and do not loaf or lose time, 
earn more “labor days.” On _ the 
whole, the average for the kolhoz per 
person in 1935 was 1% labor days per 
day, after deduction of such portions of 
the total income in produce and cash 
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USSR Ist place 


HELLER 


as was required for taxes, reserves, so- 
cial services and new investment—in 
buildings, tools, etc. Among. social 
services are included several places in 
rest homes for farm members. 
Calculated on the basis of last year’s 
income, a farm household of five per- 
sons with two full time workers, work- 
ing 200 days in the year, earned 600 
“labor days”, equal to 9 tons of produce 
and a little over 1000 rubles in cash. 
Add to this the produce from its own 
garden and animals and the family has 
not only plenty of food for itself but 
for sale in the open market for cash 
with which to buy clothes and other 
things. There was an atmosphere of 
contentment in the farm houses. 

This kolhoz may be considered an 
average type. In all there are 249,- 
300 kolhozes in the Soviet Union— 
some larger and some smaller, some 
more productive, and some less so. But 
even the poorest kolhozes—those hard- 
est hit this year by the drought or late 
rains—raised enough for the needs of 
their members. My own observations 
this summer, and I travelled thousands 
of miles through the Soviet Union, 
would confirm this fact. Everywhere 
in European Russia the countryside was 
like one vast cultivated field golden 
with ripening grain. Official reports 
indicate that this year the total harvest 
is even greater than last year’s, exceed- 
ing 100 million tons. This speaks well 
for the advantages of collectivized 
farming. 

In cities and country the abundance 
of foodstuffs is amazing as compared 
with two or three years ago. Everyone 
feels that the lean years—the years 
of ration cards and long lines in front 
of stores—are gone forever. 


As the countryside—the farming 
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The smile that is spreading across one-sixth 

of the world’s surface. This farmer has just 

won an automobile as a bonus for his share 
in the increase of production 


population—prospers, so do the work- 
ers in the cities. “The workers’ earn- 
ings are steadily rising—the average 
this year will be over 2500 rubles 
against 2271.5 rubles in 1935 and 1427 
rubles in 1932. A large percentage of 
workers—skilled men, Stakhanovites, 
engineers—earn from 600 to 3000 
rubles per month. Many in this cate- 
gory of workers own automobiles, live 
in good apartments and often, in the 
smaller towns, in single or double 
family houses. To be sure, present 
prices for goods are high, the produc- 
tion of clothing, shoes and especially 
housing is still insufficient. The Stak- 
hanovites with 1200 to 1500 rubles 
a month to spend, present demands 
which light industry is still unable to 
meet. Stores dispose of their stock the 
moment it arrives from the factory; one 
Moscow store sold 30 pianos in a day. 
The population seems to have plenty 
of money and is spending it freely. 
The keynote of the Soviet picture, 
as I traveled from town to town over 
the vast spaces of the Union, is growth 
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—steady, unrelenting, overcoming nat- 
ural and man-made obstacles. Whether 
it is the more highly developed 
European part of the Soviet Union 
or the undeveloped Central Asia, 
the Far East, the Caucasus down 
to Armenia, the frozen North—on 
farms and in cities, construction goes 
on apace. There isn’t a factory chim- 
ney but that it smokes; not a tractor 
or truck or railroad car or river steamer 
that is idle. Speak of unemployment 
in the Soviet Union and you are 
laughed at. “There’s a thousand years 
of work ahead of us,” you will be told, 
without fear of slackening the effort by 
crises or depressions. It must be borne 
in mind that the actual work of new 
construction began with the first Five 
Year Plan—only eight years ago. The 
Stalingrad Tractor Plant, Magnito- 
gorsk with its huge metallurgical ‘com- 
binat’ employing 60,000 people, Kuz- 
netsk, the Gorky Auto Plant, Dniep- 
roges and the Baltic-White Sea Canal, 
cotton farming in Central Asia, syn- 
thetic rubber production, chemical in- 
dustry—to mention but a few of the 
highlights—all these were constructed 
and put in operation two, three, four 
years ago. New plants, new develop- 
ments of far reaching importance are 
in process of construction today. 

The reconstructed and new plants, 
the farming development, the huge 
canning and food producing establish- 
ments, the vast housing and municipal 
projects, are designed to give more 
goods and greater comforts to the pop- 
ulation. They are tasks of peaceful 
construction. Yet how much effort 
has to be put into other than peaceful 
pursuits. Under the threat of aggres- 
sion by the Japanese militarists on one 
side, by Nazi Germany and fascists of 
all countries on the other, the Soviet 
Union is forced to create a wall of 
protection to make the country im- 
pregnable to any attack. I am not a 
military expert. But what I’ve seen 
of the man power, the equipment, the 
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morale of the armed forces of the 
Union, inspires me with profound re- 
spect. One hears very much less war 
talk in the Soviet Union than in west- 
ern European countries, but every per- 
son in the Soviet Union is well aware 
of the danger. Red Army men, work- 
ers, collective farmers, professionals, 
know their places; each one is prepared 
to face what may come. 

The war clouds are threatening, but 
they do not dampen the animated, rest- 
less, ‘peppy’ atmosphere of Soviet life. 
Better dressed people, gay outdoor res- 
taurants, asphalted and well lighted 
streets, new official buildings, apart- 
ment houses, abundance of greenery 
and flowers, even to neon signs at night 
—these are the outer aspects of greater 
material wellbeing. I had to compli- 
ment a number of my old acquaintances 
on their better looks, more sprightly 
bearing. Children I knew from pre- 
vious visits have grown into handsome 
young men and women; one has gradu- 
ated into a military academy, another 
is studying architecture, others are mu- 
sicians, engineers, and those who are 
still at school know what professions 
they want to follow, secure in the 
knowledge that there is a place for 
them in the scheme of things, that their 
hands and brains will find useful ap- 
plication. ‘The happiest youth in the 
world is the Soviet youth. There are 
limitless opportunities open to them— 
the right to work, the right to leisure, 
the right to education, as guaranteed 
by the new Constitution, these are 
their birthright. Without distinction 
of sex, race, creed. 

Watching Soviet youth, witnessing 
the amazing progress everywhere, in 
so short a span of time, I recalled 
Lenin’s prophetic statement that in a 
socialist society man will rise to heights 
of which we cannot even dream today. 
The young Soviet citizens are climbing 
up those heights. I recalled also my 
first visit to the Soviet land fifteen 
years ago. The dark and dreary vil- 
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lages of that time, the illiterate peas- 
ants, glad to have a crust of dark 
bread, the women—subjected to the 
church, the kitchen, and childbearing. 
The children—in the villages then they 
were barefoot, unkempt; in the cities 
and on the roads there were thousands 
of orphaned waifs in rags, in vermin, 
like hunted animals. In 1921—famine, 
disease, idle machinery, broken bridges, 
no medicaments, no fuel, no bread. 
The workers, who had come through 
the preceding years of war, interven- 
tion, inhuman hardships—asking what 
they could do with bare hands. This 
was fifteen years ago. Today—the 
bare hands have succeeded, through 
organized, planned effort of a whole 
people, in transforming a backward 
country to one of the most advanced 
industrially and culturally. A third 
of the nation is at school, a ten year 
term will soon be compulsory for all 
children. Raw peasant boys, women 
formerly confined within four walls of 
their kitchens, have learned to operate 
intricate machinery, to assume leading 
positions in every walk of life. “He 
who does not work shall not eat’’—but 
there is enough work for all willing to 
work, and plenty to eat. There are 
still weak spots, no doubt, “sick spots” 
—as the Russians say. But the will to 
overcome them is there, as well as the 
opportunities. The Soviet Union has 
not the fine shops, swanky hotels, good 
roads, millions of automobiles we have 
in America. But two million workers 
and farmers this year rested and re- 
cuperated in well appointed sanita- 
riums in the Caucasus and Black Sea 
resorts. There is gaiety and anima- 
tion in the cities and villages. After 
the short workday—6 or 7 hours— 
people go to parks, museums, theatres, 
listen to music, engage in sports, dance, 
laugh and have fun. Month by month, 
year by year life becomes richer, more 
abundant. In the words of the writer 
Nicholai Ostrovsky—‘“how devilishly 
good is life in our land!” 
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By ARTHUR 


EEP in the forbidding recesses of 

the Caucasus Mountains in the 
southeastern corner of Europe, flanked 
by its lofty peaks and deep valleys, lies 
one of the tiniest of the Republics of 
the USSR—Armenia. Here, a land 
once crushed by centuries of feudal, 
Turkish and Tsarist oppression, is un- 
dergoing one of the most amazing and 
vitalizing struggles for regeneration in 
the entire Soviet Union. 


Upon the site where once a refugee 
population of 25,000 pleaded for cloth- 
ing, food and security from massacre, 
now stands the bubbling capital of 
Soviet Armenia—Erivan—with 145,- 
000 people, well-fed, well-clothed, each 
sharing in the opportunity for rebuild- 
ing the new homeland. Where once a 
mud road wound through miserable 
adobe hovels, Abovian Street now 
teems with trolley cars, automobiles, 
theatres, shops, electric lights and a 
contented lot of workers. 

Over the 11,580 square miles of the 
Soviet Republic with its population of 
1,250,000, there are more than 1,200 
universities, institutes, workers’ facul- 
ties, elementary and secondary schools. 
Their enrollment exceeds 300,000. 
Ninety-four per cent of the population 
is literate, whereas in Tsarist Arinenia 
85 per cent were illiterate. T'wenty- 
five million rubles was allotted last 
year for scientific research work. Col- 
lective farms and orchards, cotton and 
silk mills, shoe and canning factories, 
brick and synthetic rubber projects, 
copper mines, marble quarries and a 
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Armenia Awakes 


An excavator widens the bed of the river Zanga in Soviet Armenia 
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hundred other examples of reconstruc: 
tion dot the region where once stalked 
misery, famine and disease. 

Erivan is the Moscow of Soviet Ar- 
menia, symbol of its progress. All the 
railroad lines converge here. Passenger 
and freight air lines leave Erivan reg- 
ularly three times a day, connecting 
adjoining Republics of the Union and 
distant Moscow with Armenia. Tele- 
phones reach out to every mountain 
















hamlet. Durable roads facilitate rapid 
communication—roads which won first 
prize as the finest in the Transcaucasus. 
State broadcasting programs bring the 
magic of radio to remote villages. 

The State University at Erivan has 
a co-ed enrollment of 2,000 pupils. The 
State Publishing House has supervision 
over nine daily newspapers, and numer- 
ous regional and local newspapers 
which in 1935 had a daily circulation 
of 499,000. In the same year 284 books 
were published. Erivan is eager to re- 
ceive books and magazines, particu- 
larly technical journals. Learning 
right now is the greatest hunger of the 
Armenian people. 

The State Opera House, State 
Theatre and State Conservatory at 
Erivan play an integral part in the 
Armenian workers’ culture. Not only 
Armenian operas, but many operas by 
European masters are staged regularly. 
Plays and concerts are equally popu- 
lar, and in all cases seats must be sec- 
ured at least a week in advance, so 
heavy is the attendance. American jazz 
is the rage in Erivan right now. 



















A_ Stakhanovite miner of Armenia— 
“Historic Mount Ararat looks down in awe 
as the Armenian people march ... toward 
the technical progress of the 20th century” 


Just outside Erivan is Armenia’s 
Hollywood — the Haikino studios, 
equipped with the latest sound and film 
recording devices. “Bebo,” which was 
shown in New York and every large 
city in America, as well as abroad, 
received enthusiastic praise everywhere. 
Erivan has three movie houses. <A 
fourth under construction will have a 
seating capacity of 1,000. In addition, 
the Cultural Home, State Library, 
and clubrooms (integral to every fac- 
tory, machine shop, etc. in Armenia) 
supply Armenian workers with cultural 
advantages. 

Fifteen years ago industry comprised 
7.9 per cent of the national economy. 
Now it is 63 per cent. There are 187 
industrial enterprises in Armenia, many 
of which are centered at the outskirts 
of Erivan. The Conserve Plant, com- 
pletely electrified, produced 15,000,000 
cans of fruits and vegetables last year. 
The Rug Combine which employs 
3,000 workers, has won championships 
successively for the past three years 
and maintains separate dyeing, yarn, 
chemical and laundry plants. 

“Historic Mount Ararat,” writes 
John Tashjian in THE ARMENIAN 
SPECTATOR, “looks down in awe as the 
Armenian people march laboriously, 
but steadily, toward the technical pro- 
gress of the twentieth century.” 

But what of Armenia’s past, and the 
circumstances under which it welcomed 
Soviet rule with outstretched hands? 

From 1914 to 1918 was perpetrated 
upon the Armenian people of the Near 
East one of the most bloody massacres 
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in world history. “The ‘Turkish Na- 
tionalists ruthlessly butchered 1,200,- 
000 innocent civilians. Nevertheless, 
Armenian volunteers banded together 
to fight with British and French 
armies, relying upon their promise to 
help Armenia at the end of the War. 
But when the time came for the prom- 
ised aid, both the League of Nations 
and the Peace Conference deserted Ar- 
menia. The devastated country fell in- 
to the hands of fanatic Armenian 
nationalists who immediately engaged 
in ruinous wars. With the threat of 
Turkey to engulf what remained of 
defenseless Armenia, Bolshevist Russia 
intervened. Eight hundred thousand 
refugees, starving, without clothing, 
exhausted from epidemics and disease, 





Armenian girls in bright blue folk costumes and red hats dance their native 


Then came spring, and with crude 
tools fashioned from trees and scatter- 
ed remnants of metal, the survivors 
fashioned plows. And they dug the 
weeds and tilled the soil and planted 
seed. The men served as oxen, for 
there were but few animals in the en- 
tire land. Gradually homes were re- 
built. Barns. Roads. Gradually the col- 
lectivist system was established. And as 
Soviet influence became widespread the 
country became stabilized. Today, Ar- 
menia is one of the most progressive 
Republics in the Soviet Union. 

Always a fiercely energetic and vital 
people, the Armenians have at last 
been accorded the opportunity denied 
them during centuries of oppression. 
Armenia’s dormant literature, creative- 


dances 


welcomed Soviet rule. The 


began in December, 1920. 


new era 


Years of terrific struggle followed. 
The country was in chaotic condition. 
The treasury had been looted by the 
ousted nationalists. There was no 
grain. No homes. No roads. The fields 
were overgrown with weeds. Thous- 
ands died during that first bitter win- 
ter. 
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ness, great capacity for work and in- 
nate resourcefulness are finding full ex- 
pression. ‘‘We are no longer a crying 
and starving people, but smiling, jubil- 
ant, buoyant Our heads are up- 
turned toward the future,” observed 
H. Keoseyan, of PANvor DAILY, upon 
his return from Armenia last summer. 

A few months ago 1,800 repatriates 
from France landed in Armenia. Re- 


patriation is continuing steadily. Funds 
and supplies are continually being sent 
from America by the American Com- 
mittee to Aid Armenia. New towns 
are being built from these funds in the 
suburbs of Erivan—Nor Sepastia, Nor 
Malatia, Nor Caesaria. Nubarashen 
City is the project of the Armenian 
General Benevolent Union. From 
friends of Soviet Armenia the world 
over machinery, books, funds and con- 
struction material is being sent daily. 
And to repatriates who settle in Ar- 
menia is being given land to cultivate, 
work in factories, machine shops and 
plants. Laboratories and schools are 
being made available to them. 

Many Armenians are making im- 
portant contributions to the upbuilding 
of the Soviet Union. In April of this 
year, for example, Arshag Ortoyan 
demonstrated a cotton picker which 
could pick 3000-3500 lbs. of cotton a 
day, whereas the average by hand is 
90 lbs. Ara Katchadoorian is recog- 
nized as one of the most brilliant young 
composers in the USSR and M. Saryan 
is one of its noted painters. S. Ham- 





Mechanized transport of lime into the kiln 
in the Kirovakansky chemical combinat 


partzoomian is the champion weight 
lifter of the Union. A. Mikoyan, Com- 
missar of the Food Industry, is an Ar- 
menian. 

Hospitals in Armenia increased 
from seven in 1920 to 147 in 1935. 
There were 594 physicians and 800 
sanitary stations in Armenia in 1935. 
Where in Tsarist Armenia could one 
find sanatoriums for workers, a school 
for the deaf, summer camps for work- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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I LOVE 


By 


ALEXANDER AVDEYENKO 


THE STORY THUS FAR: 


The story opens with a picture of the 
desperate misery of a Donbas miner’s fam- 
ily in old Russia. Ostap works in the 
rolling mill where conditions are very bad. 
Ostap’s oldest son Kozma and his daughter 
Varka also work in the mill. The three 
younger children, Mitka, Nyurka and Sanya 
(a nickname for Alexander), the hero, col- 
lect scrap iron. The family lives in a hut 
in a filthy settlement nicknamed “Dog 
Kennels.” 

Kozma, urged on by the toothless fur- 
naceman Garbuz, a leader among the work- 
ers, takes part in strikes, and is sent to 
Siberia. Sanya’s mother drinks herself to 
death. Varka, the older daughter, becomes 
@ prostitute. Ostap is killed in an encoun- 
ter with Butylochkin, the foreman of the 
mill, his lifelong enemy. The three younger 
children, orphaned, are left alone in the 
house, destitute. Mitka and Nyurka die of 
hunger. Sanya is left alone. 

Word of the Tsar’s overthrow finally 
reaches the Dog Kennels. The Cossacks 
attack the people as, led by Garbuz, they 
are celebrating the revolution. Sanya runs 
away and is picked up by Wings, a dis- 
reputable character who lives by thieving. 
Sanya thus becomes one of the army of 
homeless waifs who in earlier years ranged 
up and down the country, a prey to the 
most vicious elements of the population, 
and themselves a menace to the community. 
He is picked up and taken into one of the 
children’s homes established to solve this 
problem, but runs away because he finds 
the life dull after the wild life of the road. 
He is picked up by an armored train oper- 
ating against the Poles who are fighting 
the new workers’ republic. Garbuz, former 
Donetz metal worker, is commander of 
the train. Sanya becomes engine-driver 
Bogatyrev’s assistant. 

Later Sanya is expelled from the detach- 
ment because he is found with a bottle of 
vodka Bogatyrev has given him. He meets 
Wings again and together they start rob- 


T was not the German, of course, who 

provided the impetus we needed, but 
the agreement we had signed with the 
furnacemen. 

We started cleaning up the engine in 
the depot. 

I collected my brigade and told them 
how the engineer had jeered at us all. 

“Look here, comrades, let’s make a 
good job of repairing the engine our- 
selves.” 

We resolved to publish a wall news- 
paper and elected an editorial staff. By 
morning, when the fitters were taking out 
the first rivet, the first number of the 
paper came out on the engine. The 
articles challenged us to turn our engine 
into the best model engine at Magnito- 
stroy. Every engine driver and his as- 
sistant should be answerable for keeping 
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bing the trains. In a fight over some loot 
Sanya stabs Wings in self-defense. He is 
picked up unconscious and comes to him- 
self in a Commune for Homeless Waifs. 
Boris, who sleeps in the next bed, becomes 
Sanya’s best pal and teaches him to read 
and write. At first Sanya is delighted to 
be clean and comfortable. But soon he 
tires of the routine. 

He attempts to run away, but is caught 
by Antonich as he is climbing out of the 
window. Antonich suggests that if he real- 
ly wants to leave, the boys will escort 
him to the gate. Sanya remains. His re- 
education continues. Sanya _ gradually 
throws off his old life, but the process is 
slow and painful. 

At last through study and work and wise 
handling Sanya is firmly set on the path 
to a new life, and he is chosen by the 
commune as one of five boys to be taken 
into the Young Communist League and to 
be sent away for training under the patron- 
age of the railroad workers’ union. To- 
gether with his pal Boris and Pockmarked 
Petka, Sanya goes to Magnitogorsk, the 
great new iron and steel center, to become 
an engine driver. At Magnitogorsk he 
becomes the assistant of the engine-driver 
Bogatyrev, the same one who was with the 
armored train. Bogatyrev takes Sanya and 
Boris to live with him. Sanya goes to eve- 
ning classes. 

Sanya loves his engine that he has learned 
to operate well, loves to bring the molten 
metal to the furnaces that are turning out 
metal in excess of their guaranteed capa- 
city. The engines cannot bring the molten 
metal fast enough. The engine drivers and 
furnacemen sign an agreement establishing 
mutual socialist responsibility for furnaces 
and engines. The German engineer, Hans 
Braude is, however, convinced that the 
Russians cannot learn to manipulate the 
complicated machinery. Sanya determines 
to prove that he is wrong. 

Now go on with the story: 


a particular part of the engine in good 
repair. 

For three days we never went home 
to our barracks. We were busy return- 
ing the strength and freshness of youth 
to our engine. The furnaceman Kram- 
arenko helped too. The engine was to 
be put into action next day. All that 
remained to be done was to set up the 
steam turbine and do the electric wiring. 
Unfortunately the only electrical fitter in 
the depot had burnt his hand and was 
laid up in the hospital. We had either 
to wait for him to get well or to start 
work with kerosene lighting. 

Then the wall newspaper came out. 
It appealed to the brigade to overcome 
the last obstacles and manage the lighting 
of the train. I noticed that some of the 
boys were standing reading the articles 


with bored expressions on their faces 
and that the engine driver, Fish, was 
hovering about them and seemed excited. 
There was something funny about it, | 
felt. I heard his hoarse voice: 

“What I’d like to ask this newspaper 
is, are we made of stone? We've been 
working three days already without a 
wink of sleep, haven’t we?” 

It was Fish—as he was called on ac- 
count of his love for fishing and his habit 
of snuffling. 

The others were silent. 

“If anyone wants to,” he continued, 
“well, let him stay, and as for us, we'd 
better be getting home, boys. Come on.” 

Then I rushed into the cabin, and point- 
ing to Fish, said: 

“There he is, comrades, the barbarian 
in our midst! This is the Russian who'll 
always be a stranger to his own engine! 
This is the kind of fellow that gets us the 
reputation of being savages!” 

I knew that Fish often went on a 
spree; I had seen him take his fishing 
tackle with him on the train and gaze 
at the lake with yearning eyes all through 
the shift. I guessed the rest. The 
brigade told us now how he had once 
gone off into a drunken sleep on the 
engine, broken several parts when he was 
tight and threatened to kill his assistant 
if the latter told on him. 

We started out to solve the problem 
of electricity. 

Another sleepless night. 

By morning the engine was ready. My 
assistant, Borisov, released the steam into 
the turbine; the moon-like eyes of the 
engine lamps lit up. It was a sunny day, 
but we seven stood before the lamps and 
gazed at their white flames with joy. 

A few days later I saw Braude; | 
waved my handkerchief to him from a 
distance and called him to look at the 
engine. He came up, peered into my face 
as if he had never seen it before, glanced 
at the number of the engine, and still did 
not seem to understand. The fact was 
that the German did not recognize it. 1 
jumped down, reminded him of our last 
meeting and took him all over the engine. 
He examined it closely, felt it, rubbed it 
with his handkerchief. The spotless cam- 
bric handkerchief stayed spotless. Then 
he came up to me, seemed to want to say 
something, but only moved his lips in an 
embarrassed way. He was not forcing 
himself, however, but waiting until his 
fit of stupid giggling should pass. Then 
he spoke. I did not need an interpreter 
that time. 

I knew that Hans Braude was apolo- 
gizing for his mistake. 


* * 


It began in the early morning, well, 
yesterday evening, as a matter of fact. 
A feeling of tension—even when I was 
lying down in bed. It crept under the 
blanket, lay softly down by my ear, 
warmed itself on my chest. 

. . . And yet, nothing particular had 
happened. Of course, the agreement I 
had signed was not quite an ordinary 
one. I had given my word to the fore- 
men and furnacemen that I would an- 
swer for the werk of the furnaces. But 
had I any idea of how they worked, these 
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turnaces? What sort of help could | 
give? Not more than any laborer. 

No, that was not true. I was, after 
all, an engine driver. I had given my 
word to make my engine a model, to 
transport the molten metal without de- 
lay. But the work of the engine did not 
depend entirely upon me. The truckmen 
and the furnacemen might cause a de- 
lay and then the disgrace would fall on 
me—I would have failed to keep my 
word. 

I could not bear it any longer. I got 
up. 
{ trod the crisp snow hardened by the 
late frosts, and listened to my own foot- 
steps which sounded like explosions in 
the clear air. 

Fish, who had been on the night shift, 
was surprised to see me so early. Close 
on my tracks came my assistant Borisov. 

As we were taking over our shift, we 
discovered that the axle-bearing wedges 
steadying the run of the train had weak- 
ened, that the joints of the engine had 
slackened, that the brake-shoes were 
worn down and that there were none 
in reserve, that the steam was spouting 
like a fountain from the badly adjusted 
stuffing boxes. 

Then I understood why I had spent a 
sleepless night. Fish, the engine driver, 
could turn a perfectly renovated engine 
into a lame one in a single night. 

I calculated the damage to the engine, 
and my own powers. Even if I had time 
to see to the wheels, I would not be able 
to repair the joints. No, it was too much 
for one person to do! 

Boris and I were members of the edi- 
torial board of our daily paper, The 


Siren. We issued a fresh number. As the 
director of the engine, 1 drew up a plan 
for the restoration of the engines and 
divided the work among the eight mem- 
bers of the brigade. 

That was how we started the first 
day of our competition with the furnace- 
men. 

The brigade managed to carry out the 
plan for the restoration of the engine. 
We all did our share. But Fish did 
nothing. He hid himself in the engine 
cabin, wrapped his rosy face in a soft 
scarf to the eyes and said: 

“I'd like to know where it says in the 
Rules for the Protection of Labor, that 
we have to keep the engines clean in 
frosts like this, when even a bird’s afraid 
to fly? You can’t even breathe—and here 
a fellow wants you to have things all 
shining. .. .” 

Borisov and I took Fish’s part of the 
plan on ourselves . We got our kerosene, 
cotton-waste and bits of yarn ready and 
set to work. 

We kept silent till the last bit shone 
like a raven’s wing. We jumped down 
to the ground, intending to run about 
and get warm; but we wanted to have a 
look at the engine now we had rejuve- 
nated it. We walked around admiringly 
and smiled at each other a little. 

There was a decoration on the front 
of my engine. The copper letters glowed 
in the sunshine: 

“This engine is competing with the 
furnacemen. Not a moment’s delay!” 

The switchmen and couplers on duty 
at the station all stared at the engine 
as if they were seeing it for the first 
time. They remarked—reproachfully— 


"Sanya, the furnaces have been held up for two days now, there isn’t enough ore”’ 
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on tiny spots of dirt that were not really 
dirt, but the mere shadow of it. The 
engine was so clean that they could not 
overlook even these. 

We coupled on three ladles. I had to 
deliver them to the furnace for the cast- 
iron. There was a point in the socialist 
agreement where I guaranteed to place 
the ladles within a couple of minutes. 

I started off. 

On the varnished side of the engine— 
“No. 20”—burned in gold letters. 

The foremen, the furnacemen and iron 
workers were leaning over the railing 
of the pig-bed. I could see Kramarenko 
among them. 

“Don’t worry, Kramarenko” — | 
thought to myself, “I shan’t let you down. 
1 have been thinking of nothing else for 
days but of how to place the ladles under 
the molten stream. And now the road 
seems familiar to me.” I measured with 
my eye the distance to the first lip of 
the gutter along which the iron should 
run. The ladle would have to be placed 
under it. I opened the regulator a little 
at a time, and without leaving the brakes, 
watched the uninterrupted pace of the 
engine. Before I had been given the sig- 
nal to stop, I had shut off steam, and 
put the brake on. The engine stood stock 
still, puffing. 

Ladles sufficient for two hundred and 
fifty tons of iron were set in two min- 
utes, whereas formerly this had taken 
ten or fifteen minutes. 

I waited now for the tension to relax 
and my anxiety to disappear, but they 
only increased. When my engine was 
coupled with the train loaded with molten 
iron, I had already gathered a stock of 
steam for power, water for drink and 
coal for food—for my engine; it stood 
under the ladles, quivering a little, as if 
it, too, shared my agitation. 

I blew my whistle at the same moment 
as the signal went, released the steam 
and sped away. 

The light signal was in sight already. 
I had made the run in three minutes. 
Formerly they had taken ten for it, and 
sometimes stood for half an hour at the 
entrance. Supposing this should happen 
now? I looked at the color of the lights 
in alarm. Red? Yes, red as a wound, 
the signal for a stop! There would be a 
delay after all. 

In seven minutes’ time hundreds of 
workers would wait in vain for my re- 
turn at the other end of the works. I 
would bring back the ladles cooled, and 
when the crane would overturn them on 
the moulds in the endless conveyor, the 
iron would be already thickened and 
sticky. 

I left the engine in Borisov’s charge, 
and ran to the station. 

The reserve clerk, drunk with idleness, 
was busy convincing the switchman that 
he could smoke a whole cigarette at one 
pull and emit a report at the same time. 
The man on duty had become engrossed 
in the spectacle and forgotten about the 
train. I flew at the man on duty; I felt like 
striking him right in his hanging lips, but 
I controlled myself. There was no time 
to make a complaint. I seized the wand 
and rushed back to the engine. 

In five minutes’ time we were at the 
pouring point. All the stages had occu- 
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pied eight minutes altogether, including 
the three minutes’ delay. 

... The tension kept on growing. My 
engine was known now to the laborers, 
foremen and engineers. A brigade of 
workers who were employed in freeing 
the ladles of slag, came to me and asked 
me to help them so that the work of 
the furnaces need not suffer any delay. 
The brigade had faith in me. 
_ I drove cautiously up to the ladles, 
jumped off, found out the temperature of 
the slag and whether it still had any 
iron in it or not. I helped the brigade 
to fix the rope to the engine. 

Everything was ready, but I had no 
faith in either the brigade or myself. | 
verified everything. 

“Ready!” shouted the workers. 

Now I had to pull the engine back and 
overturn the ladle. 

I opened the regulator, drew in the 
rope, and, fearful of splashing the stuff, 
poured a thin stream of slag out of the 
ladle. It looked like lava; it exploded on 
the railway bank and spread in lilac 
ashes over the snow, setting the darkness 
aglow in a rosy dusk. 

The ladle stood there clean, covered 
with a sugary crust of lime; it was ready 
to be sent to the furnace. 

I had now fulfilled the last point in 
the socialist competition. But still the 
tension did not relax. 

I drove past No. 4 engine. The driver 
and his assistant were on their knees, 
cleaning, polishing, tapping with the 
wrench, restoring its lost youth to the 
engine. 

I went up to them and helped them to 
make their engine as good as mine. 

Three days later I was awarded a 
room in one of the Red houses of the 
Socialist town. 

One morning soon after I was awak- 
ened by the persistent hooting of a motor 
horn. 

I recognized the director’s car and 
opened the door. Three men entered the 
room: the director of the works, the 
head of the blast furnace plant, Garbuz, 
and the furnaceman, Kramarenko. 

Garbuz’s gold teeth gleamed as he be- 
gan persuasively: 

“Sanya, the furnaces have been held 
up for two days now, there isn’t enough 
ore. 

The director broke in with: 

“The lines are coated with ice. Not 
a single engine driver wants to drive his 
engine downhill after yesterday’s crash. 
They’re right, of course, but still the 
furnaces are being held up!” 

The director rapped impatiently with 
his knuckles on the table. I could not 
give him a reply at once. I was thinking 
of yesterday’s crash. Bogatyrev himself 
had been responsible for it. 

He had lost control of his train. The 
rails were covered with ice and the train 
gathered impetus and rushed on of itself. 
It crashed into some cars standing in the 
station and left a pile of debris. His 
thirty years of experience had gone for 
nothing. He was found about twenty 
yards away from the wreck, stunned and 
speechless, but alive. 

He had been sent out with the train 
last night. None of us young engine 
drivers had driven a train in weather 
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like this and we wanted to learn, we 
were waiting anxiously for the results. 
And then Bogatyrev returned in the 
ambulance. 

I went to see him. He was very upset 
when he saw me, frowned and tried to 
turn away to the wall, but groaned with 
pain. He was ashamed to look at me— 
because I had had such boundless faith in 
him. 

So the director and the engineer wanted 
me to take Bogatyrev’s place. 

Then Kramarenko, who had been silent 
until now, touched my chest and said: 

“Let’s talk straight. You signed an 
agreement that you would answer for 
the work of the furnaces. Well, now you 
have to keep your word and fetch us the 
ore.” 

I hastily stretched out my hand to the 
director and almost shouted my assent. 
I would set the rest an example. But I 
asked them to take me with them in the 
car to see Bogatyrev for a moment. 

I finished dressing as I went. 

Bogatyrev was not asleep. I stole soft- 
ly up to his bed. I did not know how to 
say what I wanted. He did not turn 
away this time but fixed his eyes on me 
steadily and waited patiently for me to 
begin. 

My head drooped as I said: 

“Uncle Misha, I’m going to drive the 
train down Ore Mountain.” 

Bogatyrev forgot his pain, raised him- 
self in bed and taking me gently by the 
shoulders, asked: 

“What did you say, San?” 

The tenderness in his voice drove out 
my fear. Now I could speak calmly. I 
said slowly and distinctly: 

“I’m going to drive the ore train to 
the furnace today.” 

Bogatyrev looked searchingly in my 
eyes for a long time, without letting go 
of my shoulders. At last his parched 
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lips moved, and he almost begged in a 
whisper: 

“Maria Grigorievna, pour out some 
hot tea for Sanya.” 

He let me go and turned round to get 
some cigarettes for me. He could not 
find words and did not know what to 
do with his long awkward arms. 

All of a sudden he remembered some- 
thing and called his daughter Lena from 
the other room. 

A slim fair-haired girl came softly into 
the room. She acknowledged my greet- 
ing with a proud nod and turned to re- 
proach her father for not obeying the 
doctor’s orders. She laid him carefully 
back in bed, raising his heavy body a little 
and smoothing the bed-linen under him. 

“Lena’—he said, “tell Sanya how you 
fooled the old turners at the depot.” 

The girl gave me an angry glance, 
settled the blanket over her father and 
began to comb her hair hastily with a 
cream-colored comb. 

It must have been her hair that made 
the room so bright and warm. It must 
have been her hair that gave movement 
and elasticity to the midnight stillness. 

It rippled through her hands like foam, 
escaped from them and fell over her 
shoulders, her frowning brows, rebellious 
lips. 

I heard the impatient siren shriek, and 
ran out of the room. I was at the door 
when Bogatyrev’s voice reached me. 
There was yearning and love in it. I 
went back to him. He threw his trem- 
blings arms around me, pressed his big, 
warm head against my lips. I pushed him 
gently back on the bed, and ran away, 
noticing as I went that the girl’s eyes 
were like bits of blue sky, and hearing 
Bogatyrev’s last words of advice: 

“See to the rubbers on the flanges of 
the main tap.” 

These words—‘see to the rubbers,” 
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rang in my head all the way to the 
railway junction. 

We met at the Chaikino mountain 
junction, Sergey Starodub and I—both 
engine drivers. The darkness was thick 
as black oil. The cloudy ragged spring 
sky hung low over the earth. The rail- 
way lines vanished into a black fog. 

Several men appeared on the little sta- 
tion. The driving rain froze as it fell 
and spotted the lamps, froze the hot 
curses and arguments of the group of 
railwaymen who had surrounded the en- 
gine driver, Starodub, and were trying 
to persuade him to start. 

“Go on, Sergey, what are you afraid 
are” 

The engine driver did not seem to 
hear. 

“Now, Comrade Starodub, you've got 
to go, you know. The works can’t stay 
without ore.” 

Sergey said nothing. 

“You'd do better as a cobbler than a 
mechanic. You ought to be hanging on to 
an ox’s tail instead of a regulator.” 

Still Starodub did not take offence. He 
counted the ore cars for the twelfth time 
and shook his head. 

“No, I can’t do it.” 

There was utter helplessness in his 
tone. Fifteen ore cars. The normal num- 
ber of this descent was three. But it was 
impossible now to limit the train to three 
cars. If he drove no more than three 
the furnaces would stop, there was no 
more ore in the bunkers. The stock was 
used up, and none had been brought since 
the smelting of the day before. They 
needed fifteen and no less. 

The grade was forty-three metres. If 
vou looked at it from the station, the 
line led straight down into an abyss, at 
the bottom of which Magnitogorsk lay 
sparkling with lights. 

A train of fifteen heavy ore cars had 
to be driven down there. Starodub was 
thinking. Cold fear crept under his skin. 
He saw in his mind’s eye a heap of smok- 
ing ruins, the burst boiler of the engine 
and his own body, the dearest thing in 
the world to him, lying torn to bits. 

Starodub took in at a glance the ice- 
coated rails, the lights of the works and 
the oily blackness of the night and yelled 
furiously: 

“T won't go!” 

At that moment I drove into the sta- 
tion. The station master on duty ran 
stumbling up to my engine and asked me 
to drive the train down. 

He waited in suspense, expecting a re- 
fusal. I was silent. I was simply 
offended. . . . The doubt in his voice was 
an insult to me. 

I clattered the hammer in my vexation. 
Borisov was surprised at my irritation. 
He gave the signal in silence and drove 
off towards the train. 

I tested the automatic brakes impa- 


tiently, verified the rubber on every flange ~ 


of the taps, saw that it was sound and 
tight. 

And suddenly a dreadfully shameless 
thought came into my head—‘Did Boga- 
tyrev warn me to test the rubbers be- 
cause he had forgotten to do it himself 
before the crash—and was that. the 
reason for it?—And for the smash-up 
of the armored train—too?” 
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Then I struck myself for my imperti- 
nence and ran off to the engine. 

The train was ready to start. But I 
messed about at the furnace and looked 
out of the window. A star winked in 
cosily and challengingly like the eye of a 
girl. I wanted to put off the run for a 
little while. I found something to do in 
the tool box; I would have liked to jump 
to the ground again, but I caught Andrey 
Borisov’s steadfast eyes on me; they 
seemed to have faith in me, and I felt 
ashamed. 

I darted over to the whistle and blew 
a resounding brassy blast all over the 
valley, the lake, the mountains and the 
steppe. 

The siren gave a high shrieking sound 
and it rose like a wail into the black 
heavens. 

Then I felt quieter. I opened the regu- 
lator and set off. I felt weak. I seemed 
to be falling into a bottomless abyss, but 
I got control of myself and did not lose 
it again. As soon as I was beyond the 
signal of the station, I closed the regula- 
tor. This was where the slope started, 
like a steep icy slide. 

The train was going slowly, thumping 
softly at the heads of the rails. I leaned 
my head and chest against the window- 
frame. But the icy rain beat into my 
eyes, froze my ears, would not let me 
breathe. I could not hide behind the 
iron shield. I wanted to see the earth 
and observe the movement of the train 
by it. It must not gain the slightest de- 
gree of speed, otherwise all would be lost 
and the engine and the train would fly 
along the glazed icy rails into the valley. 

My hand squeezed the brass engine 
tap convulsively. I felt something warm 
pulsing under my nails, spreading all 
through my body; my heart burned, rose 
to my throat and tried to burst out in a 
cry. But I gave my chin a knock with 
my free hand, tore off my cap, stuck 
my head out in-the wind and stinging 
rain, and stared at the earth till the 
tears came into my eyes. 

My heart stood still, my fingers froze 
and refused to move. I wanted to turn 
the tap and put the brake on. The tap 
would not move! It must have been 
soldered tight. I threw myself on it, 
managed to turn it a little with both 
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hands and felt a jolt: the engine had 
jerked backwards. 

I was afraid to discharge the brake 
cylinder, for I did not believe that the 
train would obey me. By means of the 
discharge I gradually weakened the 
pressure of the brake-shoes and descended 
lower and lower into the valley. 

The station I had left—Chaikino— 
was now a group of lights far above me. 
There was a sharp turn coming, a deep 
ravine, and below, not far off now—the 
station and the furnaces. 

I grew bolder. All this carefulness 
and cunning seemed absurd, after all. 
Yesterday’s disaster no longer existed 
for me. I let the brake go. The train 
seemed to have been waiting for this 
moment. It ran away. I put on the 
brakes again, but it was too late; the 
wheels had gathered impetus and were 
not to be controlled. 

The earth fell away. A great lump of 
it without beginning or end was flying 
past the window. I glanced at Andrey 
Borisov. He was calm even now: watch- 
ing my movements with big eyes in his 
white face. 

Under his gaze I felt obliged to con- 
trol the hasty movement of my hands 
and began to regulate the brakes much 
more coolly. 

This saved me from losing my head. 
In my heat I might have put more pres- 
sure than necessary on the brakes. Then 
the shoes would have begun to drip molten 
metal. The braking had to be done 
gently, at intervals! 

. .- I could not look out of the win- 
dow. The wind bent my neck towards 
the sharp corner of the iron frame, and 
its edge cut my throat like a dull-edged 
saw. 

The furnace was coming nearer. [Its 
flames seemed to be right under the fun- 
nel of the engine. They rose and fell and 
whirled about, but the train would not 
obey me. Still I could not believe that 
an abyss was awaiting me. 

. . - I must keep cool, turn the tap 
more calmly! Just now there would be 
a flat platform, a curve, and then—the 
semaphore, the switches and the station. 
The director and Garbuz, my father’s 
friend, and Kramarenko would be wait- 
ing for me there. Kramarenko would tell 
the furnacemen that it was I who 
brought the ore. 

The discharged cylinders hissed as we 
drove into the station. I dropped into the 
driver’s chair and felt as if my veins had 
been pumped dry. I wanted a sleep and 
a smoke. Then I jumped up, ran through 
the engine and laughed with delight. I 
threw my arms round Borisov. 

“Andrey, we got there after all. We 
got there!” 

He stared at me in astonishment: 

“Well, of course,” he said, “Did you 
think you wouldn’t?” 

When I had given over the charge of 
the engine, I ran off to see Bogatyrev. 
He was lying by the window on pillows. 
His eyes were inflamed. When he saw 
me he caught me by the hand and then 
fell back. He was silent all morn- 
ing. Just once he whispered enviously: 

“Happiness like that only comes in 
fairy tales, San.” 

(To be concluded) 
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The Man Who Saved “The 
Seagull’ 


My LIFE IN THE RUSSIAN THEA- 
TRE, by Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dant- 
chenko. Little, Brown & Company. 
$3.75. 


"THE success of two opening nights 
very largely determined the devel- 
opment of the modern stage: the first 
was the Meiningen performance of 
Julius Caesar in Berlin, May 1, 1874, 
which established the dynamics of what 
we now call “a production,” the sec- 
ond the revival of Chekhov’s, “The 
Seagull,” at the Moscow Art Theatre, 
December 17, 1899, which established 
the subtler dynamics of modern acting. 
“The Seagull” had had its premiere 
a few years earlier in St. Petersburg, 
where, in spite of the popularity Chek- 
hov had already achieved as a short 
story writer, it proved a flat failure. 
The public was bewildered, the critics 
contemptuous. They were unanimous 
in their verdict: the play was not only 
bad but absurd; Chekhov could not 
write for the stage. Chekhov took 
their word for it. After a night of 
agony wandering the streets he fled to 
his country home and his provincial 
patients and swore never to write a 
play again “if he lived to be 700 years 
old.” 

But a younger contemporary, Nemi- 
rovitch-Dantchenko, could not accept 
that verdict. The failure of “The Sea- 
gull” haunted him. To him, as critic, 
as a successful playwright, winner of 
one of the important literary prizes 
of the day, as a teacher in a private 
school of acting—Meyerhold, Knipper 
and Moskvin were among his pupils— 
the failure of the play seemed an in- 
dictment of the Russian theatre, even 
of the theatre of the avant garde in 
which he was a leader. (Had he not 
begun one of the plays with a suicide 
instead of leaving it for the climax 
of the third act, and in his school given 
the first complete dress rehearsal that 
the Russian theatre had ever known?) 
If Chekhov’s “Seagull” seemed unreal, 
undramatic, unactable, it was because 
the’ Russian theatre lacked the breath 
of life. In Chekhov there was truth, 
poetry, a new reality, that the theatre 
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had not learned to express. To find 
the ways and means of expressing it 
became the ruling passion of Dant- 
chenko’s life, or, as he puts it, “How 
to act without acting? How to utter 
these simple phrases and yet retain the 
sense of the theatre?” 

The story of his dedication to that 
cause and his success in creating a new 
sense of the theatre, a new technique 
of acting, a new method of directing, 
is one of the most exciting stories in the 
entire history of the theatre and, as 
Dantchenko re-tells it, it becomes more 
exciting than ever: The first meeting 
with Stanislavsky that began at a res- 
taurant at lunch, continued all after- 
noon through dinner at the same table 
and ended at dawn the next day at 
Stanislavsky’s country estate; the 
months in which Stanislavsky could 
not understand the play he was to di- 
rect, Dantchenko expounding, explain- 
ing and analyzing it for him by the 
hour; the succés d’estime of “Tsar 
Fyodor” ; the mounting debts, the verge 
of bankruptcy, and finally the triumph 
of the opening night of ‘The Seagull,” 
which established the permanence of 
the Art Theatre and _ encouraged 
Chekhov to write his greatest play, 
“The Cherry Orchard.” 

The book is loosely organized and 
after a vivid chapter or two on the 
young Gorky, struggles to an anti-cli- 
matic end with an account of the Art 
Theatre’s first tour in Europe. But 
the first fourteen chapters make it in- 
dispensable reading for anyone inter- 
ested in the growth of theatre art. 

Unfortunately the publishers have 
seen fit to provide the book with a 
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translation so atrociously clumsy and 
so unidiomatic as to be almost illiter- 
ate: “the doctor healed only with 
detestation of his vocation,” ‘the 
steppe was satiated with epic poetry,” 
“his writing labours quite definitely 
squeezed out the healing art,” “the 
cultured Russian woman found no 
greater attraction in a man for her 
abandonment than talent,” are only a 
few of the howlers in the first 35 pages. 
Do Little, Brown and Company of 
Boston, Mass., employ “literary” edi- 
tors? If so, what do they do when a 
manuscript is made ready for press? If 
they can do no better than this, they 
had better apply to the Harvard Board 
of Overseers for permission to attend 


English A at least once a week. 
LEE SIMONSON. 


For Parents and Educators 


NuRSERY SCHOOL AND PARENT 
EDUCATION IN SoviET RussIA, by 
Vera Fediaevsky and Prof. Patty 
Smith Hill. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 


AFTER the numerous books which 
mainly express personal reactions 

to Soviet life, objective source material 
comes as a welcome relief. Pre-school 
teachers, social workers concentrating 
on family and health problems, and 
those who are interested in the more 
practical aspects of adult education will 
find Nursery School and Parent Edu- 
cation in Soviet Russia of great value. 
The book is devoted entirely to descrip- 
tive and somewhat technical accounts 
of creche routines, equipment, educa- 
tional methods both for the children 
and their, parents, and the current re- 
search now being carried on in this 
field in the Soviet Union. The presen- 
tation is factual and straightforward 
and the book contains ample appendices, 
numerous illustrations, charts and dia- 
grams. For years students of the Soviet 
scene have been advocating precisely 
this type of dispassionate and compre- 
hensive documentation, because only 
through such methods will a useful 
body of source material be collected. 
The authors have hit upon an excel- 
lent method of presenting their mate- 
rial so that it will be of use to non- 
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Russians. Mme. Fediaevsky, who 
contributed most of the material, is a 
recognized Soviet authority in nursery 
school and parent work. Consequently 
her data is authoritative and necessar- 
ily more detailed than that which an 
outsider could offer. However, owing 
to differences in language and general 
background her material might easily 
have appeared involved and overly 
complex to Americans despite the fact 
that she wrote it in English and is 
familiar with the work being done in 
this country. Professor Hill has chosen, 
therefore, to edit the manuscript in 
such a way that the material is in 
line with general American terminol- 
ogy while at the same time she has not 
altered the content either in its careful 
detail or in the general descriptions. 
When two experts, one Russian and 
one American, each with a general 
knowledge of the practices in the 
other’s country and a specific knowl- 
edge of the field in her own, cooperate 
in presenting their subject, the mate- 
rial cannot help but be authoritative 
and refreshing. 

However, the authors might have 
added a brief explanation of the social 
theories on which the Soviet protec- 
tion of women and children is based. 
Of course these are implied throughout 
the book and especially in Chapter IV, 
“Summary and General Outlook.” But 
readers are expected to assume that the 
reasons for the Soviet emphasis on this 
type of social activity are universally 
accepted and above argument in this 
country as well as in the USSR. It is 
true that the theoretical and historical 
backgrounds are available in the books 
which the authors have listed in their 
bibliography, but had they been sum- 
marized here, the qualitative social dif- 
ferences between American and Soviet 
work with mothers and infants would 
have become more apparent. 

Soviet mothers and their children 
have creches at their disposal as well as 
many clinics, institutional and other 
facilities. These are available to them 
because their government is primarily 
concerned with providing a decent and 
expanding life for all of the people. 
Thanks to Mme. Fediaevsky and Prof. 
Hill, we now have a detailed account 
of how certain of these devices are or- 
ganized and used. Here is a book which 
will occupy a prominent place in the 
literature of its field and it is to be 
hoped that it will be made available 
very shortly in libraries and technical 
schools. 


ALICE NEWTON 
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Hindus’ First Novel 


Moscow Skies, by Maurice Hin- 
dus. Random House, $2.75. 


HIS book is the first novel by a 

journalist whose four previous 
books have been as illuminating and 
excellent a picture of the great change 
in the Soviet Union, as his reputation 
is wide. 

It is an ambitious work. 

The author tries to show how a 
group of men and women of varied 
social background and _ psychological 
makeup are affected by the great and 
almost superhuman efforts of the bol- 
sheviks during the critical years of the 
first five year plan, to fuse them into 
one national political and social con- 
sciousness. 

Bernard Blackman, an American 
journalist of Russian ancestry, comes 
to Russia as the correspondent of an 
American newspaper. He makes a 
friend of an officer who, though he had 
seen service under the Tsar, had loy- 
ally worked with the Red Army. 
Blackman goes to live in an apartment 
house where the officer is staying. This 
apartment house is called ‘“The House 
of Destiny” and is inhabited by a cross- 
section of the entire Soviet population. 

This in itself may be a very effective 
manner to treat the subject, but in its 
execution it reminds us in this case of 
the wellworn “Grand Hotel Plot.” 

To put it briefly, the conception of 
this work is so great and truly noble 
that less would have been more. 

When describing the gigantic efforts 
the Soviets were making during 
1929 and 1930 to get the five year plan 
started, and when showing the irre- 
vocability with which the new social 
pattern was worked out to its logical 
conclusion, regardless of sacrifice and 
agony, Mr. Hindus is simply superb, 
and achieves passages of genuine elo- 
quence. His graphic and dramatic ac- 
counts of scenes in Soviet Courts, his 
appreciation of their dignity, sanity and 
real goodwill to help and heal rather 
than to punish are more than well 
done. 

The novel therefore resolves itself 
into a number of excellent essays and 
sketches describing what was _prob- 
ably one of the major crises of the 
young socialist republic, and read as 
such they deserve the highest praise 
and should interest everybody who is 
interested in the Soviet Union. 
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IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 

unless all of us get together 

in defense of democratic 
liberties. 


The only non-partisan agency 
campaigning militantly for these 
liberties is the 


AMERICAN CIVIL 
LIBERTIES UNION 


It needs the support and personal 
activity of every American op- 
posed to gag laws, deportations for 
opinion, radio and movie censor- 
ship, labor injunctions, curbs on 
teacher and student opinion,—and 
any interference with freedom 
of speech, press and assembly. 
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Membership $1 to $10. $2 brings 
all publications. Sign and return 
this coupon today. 
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welcomes all questions 
concerning the Soviet 
Union. Any specific prob- 
lem or question that you 
want to have answered 
will be briefly and point- 
edly discussed in this page 
by the National Educa- 
tional Director of the 
American FSU, Theodore 
Bayer. 





Will you please explain 


Question: 
how you reconcile the Soviet peace 
policy with her threat to break the 
Spanish neutrality agreement, which 
may lead to war?—S. C., New York. 


Answer: The Soviet Union made a 
demand upon the nations, signatories 
to the Spanish neutrality agreement, to 
put a stop to the systematic breaking 
of that agreement by the fascist coun- 
tries, stating that it will refuse to be 
bound by an agreement which has al- 
ready been broken, if something is not 
done to prevent further infringements. 
The Soviet Union was entirely con- 
sistent as far as the Spanish agreement 
was concerned, and true to its peace 
policy. Her threat was intended to 
call a halt to the fascist powers who 
are helping to make war upon a peace- 
ful nation and its legitimate, democrati- 
cally elected government. 

The Soviet Union is a peaceful na- 
tion, but it is not a nation of non- 
resistors. The Soviet Union believes 
that in order to avoid war, peace must 
be organized, peace not only at its very 
borders, but throughout Europe. That 
is why the Soviet Union is concerned 
with the League of Nations, with dis- 
armament, with non-aggression and 
with security pacts. 

Commissar for Foreign Affairs Lit- 
vinov brilliantly stated his country’s 
position in the course of his speech at 
the League Assembly on the 29th of 
September, “The Soviet Government 
itself bewares of and will not recom- 
mend to anyone any steps which might 
in any way at all increase the risk of 
war or bring it nearer, irrespective of 
whether it means a war at its own 
borders or in more distant localities.” 

It is in the same spirit of peace and 
international justice that the Soviet 
Union made the demand upon the coun- 
tries party to the Spanish neutrality 
agreement to observe that agreement. 
The demand of the Soviet Union to 
uphold this agreement is even more 
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str.king when it is remembered that the 
Soviet Union was not enthusiastic 
about the Spanish non-intervention 
agreement in the first place. A proof 
of that can be found in the same speech, 
“The Soviet Government has joined 
the declaration of non-intervention in 
the affairs of Spain for the sole reason 
that a friendly country feared inter- 
national conflict in the opposite event. 
It has acted so in spite of the fact that 
it holds the principle of neutrality to 
be inapplicable to the struggle of in- 
surgents against the lawful government 
and contradictory to the principles ot 
international law. . . .” 

Question: With reference to the 
provisions of the new Soviet constitu- 
tion guaranteeing the right to work 
to all, I wish to ask will it be possible 
to provide jobs for everyone in the 
USSR after the period of intense in- 
dustrialization and mechanization of 
agriculture is over ?—H. G. R., Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

Answer: The provision of the new 
constitution referred to above, Article 
118, also explains how the socialist or- 
ganization of economy in the Soviet 
Union proposes to carry out the prom- 
ise of guaranteed work to every able- 
bodied citizen. ‘The right to work is 
insured by the socialist organization of 
national economy, the steady growth 
of productive forces of Soviet society, 
the absence of economic crisis, and the 
abolition of unemployment.” 

In Soviet society as a whole, there 
is no danger of over-production and 
under-consumption resulting in unem- 
ployment, or of technological unem- 
ployment. On the contrary, the 
greater the development of the pro- 
ductive forces, the more mechanical 
equipment, the greater the resources 
and inventiveness and skill, the higher 
is the standard of living assured to the 
people. Moreover, due to the fact 
that production and consumption as 
well as the flow of capital investment 
is planned on a national scale, there 
cannot come about a condition of even 
temporary depression. No one would 
disagree that the problem of unemploy- 
ment is of no practical significance for 


the USSR, since only a comparatively 
small part of its wealth has been ex- 
plored, and since there is no pressure 
of population, even with the tremend- 
ous annual increase. The USSR has 
room for tens of millions of people 
more who can be provided with sus- 
tenance, and the increased productivity 
of labor will permit a progressively 
higher standard of living for all. 

Should production ever approach the 
fulfillment of all possible demand, 
further conservation of human energy 
and the reduction of work time will be 
the methods of meeting the problem. 
The big point and advantage of Soviet 
planning is that it is directed towards 
an economy of abundance rather than 
scarcity, and that the paradox of want 
because of plenty is, in the nature of its 
social scheme, unthinkable. 

Question: Is there any one in the 
Soviet Union with an annual income 
of more than 100,000 rubles, and if so, 
what is the income tax upon it ?—J. C., 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Answer: There are very few such 
people in the Soviet Union, and they 
are chiefly to be found amongst writers 
and playwrights whose books and plays, 
if successful, may bring considerable 
royalties. Artists, too, are highly paid. 

There is a graduated income tax 


which ranges from less than one ruble. 


per month, and from one per cent on 
small incomes to 38 per cent on in- 
comes of about 20,000 rubles. The 
highest income tax is 87 per cent of the 
income. There are practically no ex- 
emptions allowed. 

Question: Was it due to the in- 
crease of the standing army that the 
Soviet Union lowered the conscription 
age ?>—M. K., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Answer: Previously the conscrip- 
tion age was 21. The conscription age 
was lowered on August 12 to 19, but 
the press hostile to the Soviet Union, 
immediately put its own “interpreta- 
tion” on the decree, tying it up with 
the increase in the number of effectives 
in the Soviet army. As a matter of 
fact, the Soviet army did not suffer 
from lack of man power. It is well 
known that only about one-third of 
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those called annually to the colors are 
accepted for military service. “There- 
fore, there was no need to lower the 
age in order to conscript more. 

The true reason for the lowering 
of the age is that a large number of 
21 year old young men called out for 
conscription were already out of school 
and well launched upon their careers 
or specialized training, which military 
service was interrupting. Further- 
more, because of the social security and 
enlarged opportunities, especially in 
recent years, it has been found that 
young men and women marry at a 
comparatively early age. ‘The result 
was that many of the young men at 
21, when called to the colors, were al- 
ready married, and in some cases were 
even fathers. Lowering the conscrip- 
tion age to 19 would avoid the un- 
necessary hardship of separating hus- 
band and father from the family. 

The earlier age is especially con- 
venient for those who make the army 
their career, for they would suffer no 
unnecessary lapse of time in their edu- 
cation. For those who want to return 
to colleges or universities, the two years 
in the army serve as preparatory school. 
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A Special Occasion—Big 


Bargain Offer = 


Originally Published at $3.00 






Here is an extraordinary book 
for you— a library in itself. 
A compilation of short stories, 
biography, history, poetry, 
drama, essays, the best work 
by America’s foremost writers. 
Six hundred and eleven pages 
—250,000 words—absorbing 
reading in great variety. A full 
length novel, a complete play, 
short stories galore—A literary 


feast! 


A few of the Writers who 
contributed to the book 


John Dos Pasos 
Erskine Caldwell 
Christopher Morley 
Carl Sandburg 
Willa Cather 
Sinclair Lewis 
Edward Arlington Robinson 
Louis Adamic 
Booth Tarkington 
Sherwood Anderson 
Archibald MacLeish 
Ring Lardner 
Alexander Woollcott 
Thomas Wolfe 
George Santayana 


American Authors 
in ONE Volume 


This remarkable book—‘‘The Great American Parade” beautifully bound in red cloth, 
gold lettering and printed on high quality paper was originally issued at a high price. A 
few copies have fallen into our hands—we pass them along gladly to our readers. 


HOW TO GET THIS BOOK 


The regular subscription price to this magazine, “Soviet Russia Today” is $1.50 a year- 
Send us $2.00—we will send you the magazine for a whole year AND send you this valuable 
and interesting book for your library. Hurry—order today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Book Dept. 4 
824 Broadway, New York City 


I enclose $2. Put me down for a year’s subscription to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY and send me my 
copy of The Great American Parade. 


Name... 
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Art and Science for the Masses 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


In a book called “The Permanent Horizon” 
by Ludwig Lewisohn on page 38 there is this 
statement. He says, in speaking of the Russian 
Communists: “They propose to destroy not 
only private property, which per se might 
be an arguable question of economic tech- 
nique; they propose hotly to destroy bourgeois 
ideology—i.e. the precise ideology which has 
built all historical civilizations.” Now the 
Russians have destroyed private property in 
producers’ goods for income, but they have 
not, and do not desire to destroy private 
property in consumers’ goods for use; there 
is a radical difference. They mean to kill ex- 
ploitation wherever found. Exploitation is 
defined as, “Obtaining your means of living 
by owning and loaning, or by buying and 
selling that which you neither created nor 
improved by your own personal labor.” The 
bourgeois ideology the Russians hate is the 
Victorian ideology which supports exploita- 
tion as above defined, which ideology was so 
clearly described in the novels of Charles 
Dickens, and which ideology Marx under- 
stood so well, having lived in the midst of it. 

This Victorian ideology fills me with com- 
plete disgust. I consider it to be the upper 
limit of narrowness, conceit, snobbishness and 
hypocrisy and the Russians feel the same 
way about it. On the other hand, during this 
period, there were a very few people in Eng- 
land who had a decent ideology and these 
people were the artists and scientists. The 
work of artists and scientists has a permanent 
race value, but the work of owners, simply as 
owners, has no race value at all. It is the 
ideology of creative people in art and science 
that “built all historical civilizations,’ and 
nowhere in this world will you find a nation 
in which art and science are so appreciated 
by the masses and so well paid as in Russia 
now. Lewisohn’s statement is a gross misrep- 
resentation of the facts. 


Pasadena, California A. A. Merrill 


On “The Land of Sunshine” 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I must express how deeply the story about 
—and by—the woman Soviet-worker Ibakul 
moved me. How simple, how amazingly fresh 
is her description of her train-ride, of Moscow, 
of Stalin, and of her being honored as a work- 
er! O, Lord, how much longer must people 
in other countries read about the “honoring” 
of society females whose one boast is their 
usefulness? Truly, Soviet Russia is a NEW 
world. One well sees why she calls it “the 
land of sunshine.” 

What she says about her feelings when 
driving through the streets of Moscow seems 
to me the cry of the whole world of workers: 

“Thirty-eight years you have lived, Ibakul, 
humiliated yourself before the barons, borne 
and reared children, gathered cotton, without 
knowing who you were.” When will the rest 
of the workers of the world find out who they 
are? 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


In the midst of all the horrors in the daily 
papers, the black gloom spread by Naziism 
and other forms of Fascism, Sovier Russia 
Topay is a great comfort and inspiration. 

S. Kaye 
New York City 


Dictatorships and Sports 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

In an article in FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(July, 1936), Mr. John R. Tunis, discussing 
“dictatorships and sports,” finds an identity 
of purpose between the sports-culture of the 
Soviet Union, of Hitler’s Germany and Mus- 
solini’s Italy. He concludes that sport, under 
dictatorships, is debauched, losing the purity 
and idealism which clothe it in democracies, 
such as our own. 

Apparently Mr. Tunis still speaks of “sport 
for sport’s sake” as esthetes once talked of 
“art for art’s sake.” 

Sport can have meaning only as a means 
to an end—bodily perfection, having the 
function of successful physical activity. That 
activity can be directed to many human ends, 
good or bad. It can be commercialized for 
private gain and serve as a narcotic (as with 
us); or it can be utilized for the social good. 
Soviet sports-culture is there directed to ac- 
quiring bodily perfection for use in the swifter 
achievement of a cooperative society and for 
successful defense against aggressors. In Mus- 
solini’s Italy and Hitler’s Germany it is di- 
rected toward the non-social purpose of 
maintaining the “organized decay” of fascist- 
capitalism and for aggression against their 
neighbors. Where is the identity of aim in 
the sports-culture of these dictatorships? 

Mr. Tunis’ use of the word “militaristic” 
as applied to Soviet sports is nonsensical. 
Does he mean that the Soviet Union, which 
maintains a military establishment for purely 
defensive purposes, and has more than once 
offered to disarm totally if the other powers 
would do the same, is “militaristic” in the 
sense in which fascist Italy and Germany 
are militaristic? 

Mr. Tunis suffers from the muddled liberal 
outlook which can still find no distinction 
between the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
as a means to a classless society, and the dic- 
tatorship of capitalism seeking, as in Germany 
and Italy, to petrify its own decay. Dicta- 
torships and sports, are, like a good knife, 
merely tools, means to an end. The dictator- 
ship of the working masses in Soviet Russia 
has for 19 years demonstrated its purpose 
and ability to achieve a rational, constantly 
improving, secure and human life for 170 
millions of people. The fascisms of Musso- 
lini and Hitler have shown the purpose and 
ability (temporary, let us hope), of throwing 
upon the working masses of their countries the 
unbearable burden of supporting the putrefy- 
ing corpse of capitalism. 

How foolish to talk of “dictatorships” in 
general, without analysis of the concrete situ- 
ation. As well decry the surgeon’s knife with- 
out considering its function in his hands. 


New York City H. Oppenheim 
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From a College Student 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I should like to speak for a group of stu- 
dents who are subscribers of $.R.T. We think 
that a greater emphasis on the shortcomings 
and deficiencies in the Soviet Union would, 
strangely enough, make the casual reader oi 
the magazine more of a friend of the Soviet 
Union than he is now inclined to be. Many 
say: “You can see that the magazine is for 
the most part sheer fabrication from the fact 
that it mentions so few weaknesses of the 
Soviet Union.” We feel that a more objective 
attitude would help. True, the Soviet Union 
has the right to say: “Look at us, see how 
good our life is!” But try to cut down on 
that attitude in writing up your articles. 
Could you include detailed articles on pro- 
grams in children’s camps and schools, col- 
leges, social work organizations, scientific ap- 
pliances in use only in the Soviet Union. 
newspapers, dancing, plans for future housing. 

Please understand, though, that we are 
really satisfied with the S.R.T. 


New York Annabelle Shaw 


A Letter to American Students 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Please pass this on to some American stu- 
dents: 

We want to make your acquaintance and 
to learn more about your life abroad. How 
do you live, work, learn, and spend your holi- 
days? Do you go to the theatre often, to the 
museums, or to the cinema, do you read litera- 
ture, and so on? 

We live in a happy country. Our educa- 
tion is under the direction of the best pro- 
fessors, who are very friendly toward us. 
Our government gives us great privileges. 
We receive stipends (scholarships), we live 
in student-homes, we are sent to houses of 
rest and to health resorts for our vacations; 
the expenses are paid by the government. 

In our university we have lectures on litera- 
ture and history, we go to the theatres and 
cinema very often, we are taken on excur- 
sions to museums. In the evenings we at- 
tend lectures on the history of music. Besides 
all this there are various circles: physical 
culture, photography, radio, politics, dancing, 
and languages. 

Dear friends, we know very little about 
your life, about your work and your inclina- 
tions. With this letter we want to begin a 
real friendship with you. 

Waiting for your answer, we remain, 


Students of Zoology, Group Il 
University Bubnoff, Profkom 
Leningrad, USSR 


Word of Praise 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


The article by Anna Louise Strong in the 
October issue was priceless, also ‘“Russia’s 
Legless Surgeon.” You bring hope and cour- 
age to our sad and terror-stricken world. 

Grace Potter 
New York City 
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You May Have a Free Trip to 
The Soviet Union 






By ALEXANDER LEV 





The winner may travel on the giant Queen Mary if he chooses. The ocean voyage 
itself is something to be remembered. 


I remember so well last summer when a large group 
of tourists assembled at the pier, ready to start on 
their thrilling trip to the Soviet Union, how many 
friends gathered around expressed a burning desire 
that they too might be going along. Everywhere one 
goes the question comes up—'’ Have you been to the 
Soviet Union?” “Have you seen these things with your 
own eyes?” For unfortunately it is not everyone who 
has the opportunity to go to Soviet Russia to see his- 
tory in the making. 

Yes, it is a trip of a lifetime, a memorable experi- 
ence. Those who are able to go are indeed lucky. 
But, you may be just as fortunate, for the way is open 
tor you to go to the Soviet Union next year, and i 
need not cost you a penny. 


SoviET Russia TopAy is conducting a mammoth 
subscription contest and the first prize is a Deluxe 
tour of the Soviet Union. Then there is another 
shorter trip to the Soviet Union for} 
the second-prize winner, and a 
wealth of other prizes including a 
splendid all-wave radio set, Royal 
typewriter, Electrolux vacuum 
cleaner, 10 Waltham watches, 10 
Waterman fountain pens, and 50 
folding cameras. 


If the winner chooses, he may 
accept a 1937 Ford Tudor Sedan 
as an alternate prize. 


What an experience! 
with a party of Soviet youth like the above. 
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You may join in the fun 


Do not for one minute think that it is 
difficult to sell subscriptions to Soviet Rus- 
sIA Topay. The truth is it is very easy. 
Everyone is interested in the Soviet Union. 
Every individual person wants to know 
what is going on in Soviet Russia, and this 
magazine is the only source of complete 
factual, authoritative information. The 
magazine has so improved, has become so 
attractive that it actually se//s itself. Each 
month thousands buy the magazine on the 
newsstands. They are all potential sub- 
scribers. 


Those who 
won prizes in 
the huge con- 
test last year, 
were all em- 
phatic that it 
was very easy. 
They were 
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really sur- 
prised. Best of 


Gilmore 
Join this happy throng on the Volga river boat 
next Spring. 


all, it is quite 

possible to make $25.00 to $50.00 each week in addi- 
tion to winning a prize. For you are paid a generous 
commission on every yearly subscription you secure. 


In order to enter this contest you must enroll. Do 
not delay and let someone else get ahead of you. Sit 
down this very minute and write 
to the Contest Dept., Soviet 
Russia Topay, 824 Broadway, 
New York City. 

We will send you immediately a 
four-page list of prizes, order 
blanks, credentials, and full direc- 
tions. Make up your mind you will 
be one to go to the Soviet Union 
Gilmore next Spring. Send in your enroll- 
ment today. 
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drinking. When I asked him his im- 
Pressions on returning to the Soviet 
Union, he entered into a long outburst 
of unbounded enthusiasm for all that 
had happened during the six years he 
had been away and for the socialist up- 
building that was about to go forward 
under the first Five Year Plan which 
was then just beginning. In turn 
Gorky wanted to hear about America 
and to thank us for our help in the 
past. 

Some three years after this inter- 
view, I saw Alexei Maximovich sev- 
eral times again. In 1931 when 
Bernard Shaw made his extraordinary 
visit to Moscow and celebrated his 75th 
birthday there, there was a memor- 
able meeting between him and Maxim 
Gorky. There they sat face to face, 
the two greatest living writers of their 
generation: Shaw with full white beard 
wreathed with genial laughter like a 
good-natured Santa Claus, Gorky re- 
strained, with sunken cheeks, and only 
the suggestion of a wan smile. Gorky 
recalled how Tolstoy had been shocked 
by the mockery and lack of idealism in 
Shaw’s “Showing-Up of Blanco Pos- 
net”. Now it was Shaw and still more 
Lady Astor and the other English who 
were there that were shocked that 
Gorky had not made the Pilgrim Luka 
in “The Lower Depths” an idealist who 
transforms all the other characters over 
night as in “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back”. 

In the following year, 1932, came 
the Amsterdam Congress Against War, 
the opening of the Dnieprostroy Dam, 
and the Fortieth Anniversary of the be- 
ginning of Gorky’s literary career. 
There was the opening night at the 
Vakhtangov Theatre of Gorky’s “Egor 
Bulychev” in the presence of Gorky 
himself, Henri Barbusse, and other 
writers from other lands who had 
come to do him honor. Finally there 
was the culminating meeting in his 
honor in the great Opera House, the 
Bolshoy Theatre. After the speeches 
of Gorky, Barbusse, and the others, 
came the astounding succession of 
honors heaped upon Gorky’s head, such 
as no living author in any capitalist 
country had ever known. It was only 
in the Soviet Union that it was possible 
for one official after another to get up 
and announce: first that the chief street 
of Moscow, the “Tverskaya”, was to 
be given the name of Gorky; then that 
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When Gorky Returned 


(Continued from page 31) 


the Park of Culture and Rest was 
to be named for Gorky; then that the 
Moscow Art Theatre, perhaps the 
greatest theatre in all the world, was 
to be named in the name of Gorky; and 
finally that the town of Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod, where Gorky had been born, was 
from henceforth to be called ““Gorky”. 
As each official in turn made his an- 
nouncement, poor Gorky looked more 
and more uncomfortable and shifted 
uneasily in his chair, overwhelmed by 
the honors which he felt were too great. 
Solemn as the occasion was, it was not 
without its humors and when the series 
had finished I heard a wag in the 
back of the hall call out: “Why not 
simply call it the USSR in the name 
of Gorky?” Someone else, knowing 
that the “Tverskaya” passed through 
the Square where the statue of Push- 





John C. Rogers 


kin stood, wanted to know whether in 
future this would be called “the statue 
of Pushkin in the name of Gorky”. 
Others wanted to know whether the 
emblem on the curtains of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, which had been a sea- 
gull in honor of Chekhov’s “Sea-Gull”, 
would ‘now have to be changed to a 
stormy petrel in honor of Gorky’s 
“Stormy Petrel”, and whether Chek- 
hov’s widow, the actress Olga Knipper 
Chekhova, would now be called “the 
widow of Chekhov in the name of 
Gorky”’. 

At the moment of his death Maxim 
Gorky stood as a symbol of the last 
stage in a development of Russian liter- 
ature. In the 17th and 18th centuries, 
Russian culture had centered about the 
Tsars: Peter the Great and Catherine 
the Great. In the 19th Century, Rus- 
sian literature was chiefly the work of 
men of aristocratic families or of in- 






tellectual bourgeois background: Count 
Tolstoy, Turgeniev, Dostoevsky. But 
with the coming of Maxim Gorky, liter- 
ature came from the proletariat. Shoe- 
maker’s apprentice, kitchen boy on the 
Volga River steamboat, worker in a 
cellar bake-shop, railroad worker, poor 
tailor, Gorky had known almost every 
form of proletarian life. As he him- 
self said: 


“T have come from below, from 
the nethermost ground of life, 
where is nought but smudge and 
murk. I am the truthful voice 
of life, the harsh cry of those who 
live down there and who have let 
me come up to bear witness to their 
suffering.” 


The voice of Gorky was instinctively 
with the voice of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Therefore his voice will live, for 
life is on the side of the Revolution. 

For half a century the great real- 
istic work of Maxim Gorky has stood 
like a massive cliff of hard granite rock, 
unbroken and unbreakable. During 
these last fifty years, various other 
literary movements—Symbolism and 
Impressionism in the 1890’s, Futurism 
and Post-Impressionism at the dawn of 
the 20th Century, Expressionism and 
Constructivism after the World War— 
have come and gone. Gorky’s Social- 
ist Realism stands unshaken. These 
other literary fashions have been but 
waves splashing ineffectively at the base 
of this solid rock. 

Gorky’s life represents the transi- 
tion from the past to the future. It 
spans the end of the 19th Century and 
the beginning of the 20th. It is a 
bridge crossing over from the Century 
of Capitalism to the Century of Com- 
munism. Half of his life was in the 
19th Century when power was in the 
hands of the land owners and the fac- 
tory owners. The other half has been 
in the 20th Century, and in the 20th 
Century, over one-sixth of the earth, 
the power is in the hands of the work- 
ers. It is because Gorky was always for 
the workers that his place in the future 
is secure. Lenin has said of him: 
“Gorky is unquestionably the most sig- 
nificant representative of Proletarian 
art”. While the art of the writers of 
other countries is linked with the bour- 
geois and with the past, the work of 
Gorky is linked with the workers and 
therefore with the future. 
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g& Lawrence’s monument to pos- 
) HQ terity. It has an exciting story of 
a hae its own, and for years has par- 
9 taken of the sensational and leg- 
endary which surrounded everything that Law- 
rence did. Lawrence finished it during six months 
of writing at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
Close to 250,000 words had been written. Then 
one day while he was changing trains at Reading 
Station near London, he left this manuscript un- 
guarded and it disappeared. It has never been 
recovered. 

Within a few months he rewrote a second 
draft in 400,000 words; but his style was care- 
less and hurried, and realizing he would never 
be satisfied with it, a year later characteristically 
he burned the entire manuscript. The third text 
was begun at once and was composed with great 
care. Itis the present one. It was privately printed 
in London and fabulous sums were said to have 
been paid for the few copies sold in England. 
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tain copyright here, and the price of these was 
set at $20,000 apiece. Upon his death, last year, 
the unexpurgated text was given to the world. 

“Lawrence was not writing a history in this 
book.... The stream of explanation and narrative 
is made up of many elements. There are studies 
of Arab history and Arab character, the latter 
brilliant in the extreme, and pen portraits of 
Arabs, Turks, French and British leaders of ex- 
traordinary wit, shrewdness and power, and 
these and much else are floated on a narrative of 
adventures that are terrible, humorous, exciting 
to a degree unequalled in our time, enriched by 
descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, of the 
backgrounds of critical action, many of which 
are beautiful in a high degree, real masterpieces 
of English prose... . 

“But this is only one strand of this great book. 
. .. The other is philosophical, but in no abstract 
sense. It is the meditation, often agonized, some- 
times profound and occasionally petulant and 
despairing, of a leader torn between duty to his 
conscience and duty to his cause, of a Hamlet 
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Twenty copies were printed for America, to re- uncertain of the worth of his every action. . . . 
This is the memoir of a genius recording what 
he believed to be his failure as well as what he 
knew to be his triumph. It is an inextricable mix- 
ture of a human document, pure literature, phil- 
osophy, adventure, a history and a confession.” 
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in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of | of their books through the Book-of-the- Month Club; and of these 
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Theatre Festival 


(Continued from page 21) 


sters with Soviet views do that, though 
they do make mistakes. In short, Soviet 
plays are not subtly balanced intellec- 
tual arguments addressed to Socratic 
philosophers. Usually one has no doubt 
which side one is expected to sympa- 
thize with; and it was fun to watch 
some convinced supporters of capital- 
ism burst into applause at a dramatic 
unfurling of the red flag. 

To many spectators, familiar with 
the performances abroad of the Stan- 
islavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko 
companies, the Russian theatre meant 
the Moscow Art Theatre (the Mos- 
cow Art Academ:.c Theatre, now call- 
ed the Gorky ), and that meant a certain 
kind of perfection which they expected 
to mark all the performances. They 
were rather bewildered and upset by 
the many different schools of acting 
and direction that have developed in 
the Soviet Union; and even when they 
gave qualified admiration to perform- 
ances at the Vakhtangov and the Thea- 
tre of the Revolution, they looked for- 
ward to the last of the Moscow eve- 
nings with Stanislavsky’s actors, as to a 
familiar symphony under the baton of 
their favorite conductor. The play was 
a new adaptation of Tolstoy’s novel 
“Resurrection.” All went brilliantly to 
everybody’s satisfaction through the 
trial scenes. Kachalov, People’s Artist 
of the Republic (the highest honorary 
title), had made ‘on behalf of the 
author” brief explanations from an in- 
conspicuous post at the side of the 
stage. Then came the scene where Tol- 
stoy’s hero, back in his home, sits down 
for prolonged retrospect and searching 
of conscience. While he meditated in 
deep silence under his family portraits, 
Kachalov took the centre of the stage 
and explained what was going on in the 
hero’s mind and what Tolstoy’s philo- 
sophy was. To Russian-speaking peo- 
ple it was perhaps a beautiful experi- 
ence, and no doubt it was educational 
to the new generation that has never 
known old Russia. To the rest of us 
it was an ordeal, and as practically 
everyone had by this time succumbed 
to the prevalent epidemic of the com- 
mon cold, people ceased trying to muffle 
coughs and sneezes and gave themselves 
up to complicated misery. Later, when 
action recommenced, many of us re- 
vived enough to appreciate the effec- 
tively humorous scene where the hero’s 
efforts to distribute land to his peasants 
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are met by suspicion and cunning dis- 
belief; and the drawing-room scene 
where Mme. Chekhova gave one of 
those subdued and exquisitely finished 
performances that the Art Theatre lov- 
ers had come to see. In retrospect it is 
clear that interesting things had been 
done in rehandling the novel for a new 
purpose—significant changes of spirit 
and emphasis. But for me, the device 
of a reader ‘‘on behalf of the author’’ 
remains more illustrative of a failure 
to dramatize than of a fruitful exten- 
sion of technique. 

“Resurrection” is old Russia; the 
Meyerhold offering of the festival was 
“Woe from Wit,” from a much older 
Russia. Since the new Meyerhold 
Theatre is under construction, it was 
given in the theatre of a Palace of Cul- 
ture erected by the workers in a fac- 
tory district on the outskirts of Mos- 
cow. (What, said a guest to the guide, 
in the tone that goes with a raised 
lorgnette, what is a Palace of Cul- 
ture?) This early 19th century comedy 
by Griboyedov was presented with a 
satiric emphasis that could scarcely 
have been approached under the old 
regime, and members of merchant rul- 
ing class and official Moscow resembled 
mask-grotesques in their make-up. The 
staging of the banquet scene—a long 
table facing the footlights and just be- 
hind them, with all the guests facing 
the audience—won the most spontane- 
applause. The stylization 
sharply different from the realism of 
a somewhat similar banquet scene in 
“Dead Souls,” which we saw rehearsed 
by the Moscow Art Theatre. A re- 
hearsal under Meyerhold’s direction of 
a Chekhov play was an extremely en- 
tertaining one-man show, as accounts 
of Meyerhold’s methods as regisseur 
would have led us to expect. 

It would be interesting to speak of 
other plays, such as “Umka the White 
Bear,’ which dramatizes  excitingly 
some of the problems of drawing prim- 
itive tribes of the Far North into the 
circle of Soviet civilization; and ‘‘Aris- 
tocrats,” with its theme of the remak- 
ing of men in the White Sea Canal 
construction. (This production of 
“Aristocrats” was that of the Vakh- 
tangov Theatre, not the more sensa- 
tionally staged one of the Realistic 
Theatre, much talked about last year.) 
But I will conclude with brief com- 
ment on what to me were the most 
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completely satisfying of all the per- 
formances: the two operas, “Eugene 
Onyegin” at the Bolshoy Theatre in 
Moscow, and “Quiet Flows the Don” 
in Leningrad; and the two plays fo 


children at the two Theatres for 
Young Spectators, one at Moscow and 
the other at Leningrad. Tchaikovsky’s 
opera, with its libretto steeped in the 
Byronic romanticism of Pushkin’s 
poem, was performed with exquisite 
harmony of singing, acting, and setting. 
Particularly memorable as stage pic- 
tures were the two contrasted scenes 
of family and court life: the birthday 
party at the provincial estate and the 
ball at the nobleman’s house in St. 
Petersburg. The first had the most de- 
lightful informality; it brought to life 
those pages in “War and Peace” de- 
scribing parties at the Rostovs’, and 
realized the charm and gaiety of the 
Russian landowner’s existence at its 
most ingratiating moments. The note 
for the stately formality of the ball- 
room scene was struck when the cur- 
tain rose on a dark stage with a great 
window at the back framing the sil- 
houette of the spirited equestrian sta- 
tue of Nicholas I at Leningrad. ‘There 
was no hint in either scene of satire or 
caricature of a vanished world. 

“Quiet Flows the Don,” the opera 
by the young composer Dzerzhinsky 
based on the novel by Sholokhov, kept 
me so excited from start to finish that 
only a second hearing could have or- 
ganized my impressions into criticism. 
Who could forget the scene of the read- 
ing of the Tsar’s proclamation of war 
by the bailiff to the assembled peasants 
and Cossacks — a reading that went 
steadily on in a monotonous recitative, 
while the stunned silence of the crowd 
begins to break up into individual 
voices and cries that grow in volume 
and merge and swell into a thrilling 
mass chorale? Or the closing scene, as 
the revolutionary Cossacks march oft 
to join the Red Army, leaving on the 
banks of the Don only an old man 
and a little boy to wave farewell and 
hope—the past and the future and 
the quietly flowing river. 

As for the plays for children, it is 
hard to say which we enjoyed more, 
the plays or the audience of children. 
Where children are concerned, it is an 
old story in the Soviet Union that the 
best—in this case of acting and thea- 
tre—is for them. What luck to be a 
Young Spectator in Leningrad or Mos- 
cow, and what a civilized and discrim- 
inating Old Spectator one might have 
a chance of becoming! 
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JOHN REED 


(Continued from page 11) 


was conducted with an audacity that is 
scarcely credible. John Reed met those 
lies squarely, in articles, in innumerable 
speeches, in testimony before a Senate 
committee, and finally in his great book. 

But Reed was not satisfied merely to 
talk about Russia. He was an Ameri- 
can, and it was an American revolution 
that he was primarily interested in. He 
became one of the leaders in the left- 
wing Socialist movement and, ultimate- 
ly, in the Communist movement. 

And so, when he went to Russia the 
third time, he went as an American 
revolutionary. The second congress of 
the Communist International met in 
Moscow and Petrograd in the summer 
of 1920. Reed was a delegate, served 
on several commissions, and was 
elected to the executive committee. 

Interested as he was in the interna- 
tional revolutionary movement, he had 
plenty of interest in what the workers 
of Russia were doing. He hoped to 
write other books about the revolution 
and its aftermath, and he continued to 
make notes and collect documents. He 
lived for many weeks in a working- 
class district, frequently visited  fac- 
tories, and made an extended trip into 
the farming country. 

He planned to return to the United 
States, to write his books and to con- 
tinue his activities in the movement of 
the militant working class. But his 
plans were not to be carried out. 
Typhus, presumably contracted at the 
congress of oriental nations at Baku, 
ended his life on October 17, 1920. He 
was buried by the Kremlin wall, in the 
new Russia that he had helped to create 
and that had taught him so much. 
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ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
(Continued from page 26) 





Anna Louise Strong visits 
with some old friends on a 
collective farm 


women are fighting for life, liberty, 
happiness against the would-be us- 
urpers of fascist power. Every heart 
in the USSR responds to the conflict; 
they remember their own civil war just 
sixteen years ago. They long to help, 
yet to send help is not easy. Planes, 
tanks, guns these are what the Spanish 
people need; and to ship these things is 
barred. Especially for the USSR to 
ship them would but plunge Europe 
into a wider conflict. 

The workers found a way; in a few 
days they collected close to ten million 
dollars and sent it to the government 
of Spain. Then when even this gift 
was protested in certain places of Eu- 
rope, the women of the USSR began 
their collections “for the women and 
children of Spain.” 

The textile workers of Trekhgornia 
Mills in Moscow began it. Within a 
few days the campaign was nation wide. 
Women’s mass meetings in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov, are being 
followed by outpourings from working 
women, farm-women, professional wo- 
men, famous actresses and artists. 

A child on a collective farm sends 
“five pounds of dried cherries.” The 
women of the cable factory in Kharkov 
send 10,000 rubles. The teachers of a 
town in the far north, the yellow- 
skinned students of Alma-Ata in Cen- 
tral Asia, all send in contributions. An 
authoress pledges to lay aside each day 
five per cent of the days income; Art- 
ists of the Republic in Moscow and 
Kiev give benefit concerts. 

One note is clear in all these contri- 
butions. There is not the slightest touch 
of philanthropy in them. They are gifts 
as from one sister to another, from one 
comrade to another on the world-wide 
front. If anyone believed the Soviet 
people had “gone nationalistic” and 
forgotten the rest of the world in their 
own building of socialism, here is the 
answer. 

“The children of the Spanish people 
‘are our own children,” says Natalie 
Satz, head of the famous Children’s 
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Theatre of Moscow. “The Spanish 
women are our sisters, and their hus- 
bands are our brothers. We _ under- 
stand well our sisters and brothers, 
who are ready to give their last drop 
of blood to fight fascism.” 

“We won’t let the Spanish children 
die,” writes a group of farm women 
in the Urals. “How close to us is their 
call! The fascists are doing to them 
what the whiteguards did to us. 

“The children of the Spanish fight- 
ers are our own, children of our class. 
Let the Spanish working-women know 
that they are not alone, that we, the 
women of the USSR are with them 
with all our hearts,” write the wives 
of transport-workers. 

“Hard is the road to victory, but the 
forces of our brothers and sisters are 
inexhaustible,” writes Vinogradova, the 
famous initiator of the Stakhanovite 
method in the textile mills. 

“Brothers and sisters in Spain! We 
send you this small present as a token 
of our warm love for you,” write the 
teachers of a high school in Petroza- 
vodsk. 

Again and again rings out the note, 
“We have conquered; so shall you also 
conquer.” “We know the torments of 
civil war; we feel for you in those 
torments.” 

“We wish from the bottom of our 
hearts,’ writes Nina Vitman, a girl 
student, “that there should be in Spain 
as blue a sky, as bright a sun and the 
same free air as in our Socialist land.” 

Spain is but the first trench of a 
battle-front which is world-wide, which 
crosses all frontiers and threatens every 
democratic land. The Soviet women 
know this clearly. If the liberties of 
the Spanish people are destroyed, their 
own liberties are thereby endangered. 








THE YEAR IN THE AIR 
(Continued from page 27) 


breaking stratosphere ascents with com- 
mercial loads were made by Kokkinaki, 
who later in the year received strong 
competition from Yumashev and Alex- 
eev, demonstrating Stalin’s definition: 
“To be a flier means to have concen- 
trated will power, character, ability to 
take chances. But courage and daring 
are but one side of heroism; the other 
and no less important one is skill.” 
Then came September 15 and Gro- 
mov—who, like most of the fliers men- 
tioned above, bears the title of Hero 
of the Soviet Union—took off in ANT- 
35, with a crew and passengers number- 
ing seven, to make a round trip between 


Moscow and Leningrad in the record 
time of 3 hours 38 minutes for 1,266 
kilometers. The trip was broken up 
by a rest and dinner in Leningrad, 
which was really unnecessary because 
the flight was so uneventful and other 
wise “regular” that most of the time 
the passengers were dozing off in their 
comfortable arm-chairs, according to 
a newspaper correspondent who was one 
of them. 

This recital of individual feats could 
go on and on, but space is limited. It 
is important to remember that they 
would have been impossible without 
able designers, engineers, technicians, 
hundreds of thousands of skilled work- 
ers in the industry, without the interest 
and support, moral and physical, of 
millions of men, women and children. 
Great aviation factories have sprung up 
and under the leadership of Commissar 
of Heavy Industry Ordjonikidze air- 
plane and motor building has made 
seven-league strides, insuring all re- 
quired models and apparatus from Sov- 
iet materials. 

All-Union and local air lines stretch 
over more than 90,000 kilometers in 
1936, exceeding the length of rail and 
waterways of the nation. The longest 
overland air service in the world is 
the 8,190 kilometer Moscow-Vladi- 
vostok line. 

A role of great usefulness is played 
this year by local air routes which bring 
together regional centers and their re- 
spective territories. Such lines already 
exceed 25,000 kilometers. 

From 96,000 persons in 1935 the air 
passenger traffic jumped to 167,000 per- 
sons in 1936. The cargo transport ad- 
vanced from 9,800 tons in 1935 to 16,- 
000 tons this year. 

Soviet civil aviation is largely in- 
strumental in agriculture’s war on in- 
sect pests. Airplanes sprayed 665,000 


hectares during the first Five-Year 
Plan, 1929-1932, while the first three 
years of the second plan, 1933-1935, 
witnessed the servicing of double that 
area, 1,347,000 hectares. 


Expanding tenfold, forest aviation’s 





One of Moscow’s new model milk stations 
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work of patrolling, exploring and fire- 
fighting totaled 4,516 flying hours. 
Aerial photography, which is of ines- 
timable assistance in map-making, etc., 
will account for “shots” of 400,000 
square kilometers in 1936. 

Sanitary aviation, which is success- 
fully combatting malaria and which 
provides ambulance service by trans- 
porting patients to better-equipped med- 
ical centers, or physicians to outlying 
sections, is steadily continuing its de- 
velopment. 

Accomplishments of experimental 
dirigible construction and flight give 
promise of opening regular lighter- 
than-air routes within two years. 

The roll of Osoviakhim, a mass or- 
ganization whose task is to give aero- 
nautical education to millions in city 
and village is tremendous. In schools, 
industrial plants, on collective farms, 
it organizes aero clubs, glider and para- 
chute-jump stations, groups for model 
construction. The number of persons 
taking the pilot’s course in their spare 
time this year has grown 2.5 times over 
1935. From 74 aero clubs in 1935 
the number has grown to 150 in 1936. 

In three years more than 20,000 
Soviet citizens have become masters of 
the parachute leap; 569 parachute 
towers and 115 parachute stations 
have come into being. The USSR 
leads the world in parachuting. The 
other day the press reported a simul- 
taneous leap of 5,200 Red Army men 
with complete paraphernalia during 
their periodic maneuvers. 

About 600,000 Soviet children are 
active members of model-constructing 
circles. Thirteen world records in this 
field are held by the boys and girls of 
the USSR. 

Created only a few years ago, the 
“agitation-and-propaganda” branch of 
civil aviation is at least in part respon- 
sible for the success of many an indus- 
trial or agricultural campaign. 

Flying brigades go out to stimulate 
different branches of industry when 
production in certain fields must be 
speeded up. And during the sowing 
and harvesting campaigns collective 
farmers working in the fields are often 
surprised by airplanes landing beside 
them, bringing news of progress in other 
sections, of discoveries of new methods, 
stimulating them to greater efforts. 

Thus the airplane has become one 
of the most powerful factors in helping 
to build up the industry and agricul- 
ture of the Soviet Union and in the 
Preparations to defend the USSR 
against any attacks from the outside. 
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“This book is one of the clearest and 
most sensible expositions of the ars 
amandi. . . . The importance of the 
wife’s reaching an orgasm and the 
technique of insuring that result are 
emphasized.” 

—Quarterly Review of Biology 


“Begins with a description of the 
nervousness of the young bride on the 
first night of marriage, and ends with 
an account of the positions in which 
coitus may take place.” 
—Lancet (leading English 
medical journal) 


“Deals with the physical and psycho- 
logical problems of coitus. . .. Can be 
freely recommended to patients who 
require guidance in their marital 
life. .. . It would certainly help men 
to understand the ‘frigid wife.’ ” 
—General Practice 


“The frank, yet delicate, handling of 
the subject makes the manual one 
that a physician may safely suggest.” 
—Amer. Journal of Obstetrics 

and Gynecology 


“Evans gives all the advice that any- 
body needs.” 
—Journal of the Amer. 


Medical Ass’n* 


* The membership of the American Medical Association 
consists of approximately 100,000 physicians. 
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NEW 


BOOKS 


now available in the 


WORKERS BOOK SHOPS 





SPAIN IN REVOLT, Gannes & Repard 
history of the ‘civil war. Social, 
political and economic. Only $2. 00 


MAN'S FATE, Andre Malraux 
The new edition, on wean: for 
only . Be 


THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE $1.00 


Complete in one volume 


SHAKESPEARE, Smirnov . .35¢ 
A Marxist Criticism of the Works of 


Shakespeare 
LINCOLN STEFFENS, An_ autobio- 
graphy 
A new edition — from $3.75 to 
only. . . « oe 
WEBSTER’S en home and office 
dictionary 
Originally - 50; one index, now 
only - $1.59 
MOSCOW SKIES, Maurice Hindus 
His latest novel . $2.75 


SEVEN RED SUNDAYS, R. J. Sender 
novel about contemporary Spain 
only Dulet . $250 


THE BURNING CACTUS, S. Spender. 
A book of short stories $2.00 


A TIME TO REMEMBER, L. Zugsmith 
stirring novel of a class of workers 
hitherto completely ignored in — 
2.00 


CATALOGUE, G. Milburn $2.00 
A new novel about the people of a 
Southwestern town 


IT CAN'T HAPPEN HERE, Lewis 
A Sundial Book ‘ae for only 
Ready Oct. 20t 


RICH LAND, < Land—Chase $2.50 


THE JEWS OF GERMANY, Lowenthal 
$3.00 


PALACES ON MONDAY, Fischer 
$2.00 


98c 


ESSAYS ve AND n> 
Eliot. . $2.00 


ME, DETECTIVE, White . $2.50 


THE SOVIET hpamaameai SYSTEM, 
King ..., 


PRETTY BOY, Cunningham. . $2.00 


THE MIDDLE a THEN AND 
,;Palm . . . $3.50 


order from 
WORKERS BOOK SHOP 
50 East 13th Street, New York City 


WORKERS LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 
Box 148, Station D, New York City 
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Thus, fifteen times as many news- 
papers are published in the Soviet 
Union today as in 1913. In this period, 
newspaper circulation has increased 
from 2,700,000 copies daily in 1913 to 
more than 38,000,000 in 1935. Simi- 
larly, the production of books rose from 
90,000 copies in 1913 to 480,000 last 
year. During 1933 and 1934, 2,323 new 
printing plants were established at 
machine and tractor stations and on 
state farms alone. The period of the 
first five-year plan saw the Soviet 
printing workers more than double the 
gross production of printed matter. At 
the same time, the number of workers 
employed in the industry almost 
doubled, increasing from 104,639 in 
1928 to 191,749 at the beginning of 
1934. 

Since the printing 
taken control of their industry, they 
have completely eliminated unemploy- 
ment and reduced the work day to 
seven hours for journeymen and _ six 
for apprentices. At the same time, they 
have increased their monthly wage. 
The standard scale for linotype oper- 
ators is now from 250 to 400 rubles a 
month, for rotary pressmen from 350 
to 450 rubles, and for job pressmen 
and hand compositors, from 200 to 350 
rubles. Engravers receive a monthly 
wage ranging from 300 to 700 rubles. 

In addition to this basic wage, all 
printing workers receive one month’s 
vacation each year with full pay. Places 
in rest homes and vacation resorts are 
provided. Free medical and dental care 
and other social services add to the real 
wage of the printing worker. If a 
worker is sick, injured, or absent from 
work for some other cause beyond his 
control, he is covered by insurance 
which assures him a continuous income. 
In addition, the law provides that all 
workers in the printing and_ allied 
trades are entitled to old age pensions 
upon reaching the age of sixty in the 
case of men and fifty-five in the case 
of women. This pension amounts to 
fifty per cent of the worker’s wage. 

In 1935 the printing trade unions 
were allotted 35 million rubles to pro- 
vide social services to printing work- 
ers. The unions themselves administer 
this fund. In addition, they direct the 
educational and cultural activities of 
the workers. Of the 2,760,000 rubles 
paid in as dues, a large portion was 
spent to promote printers’ educational, 
cultural and sport clubs. Dues amount 
to one per cent of earnings, and out of 


workers have 





Soviet Printing Workers 
(Continued from page 32) 





every ruble paid, 33 kopeks were used 
for expenses while 67 kopeks were re- 
turned to the member in the form of 
special services. 

About ninety-four per cent of all 
workers in the printing and publishing 
industry of the USSR belong to the 
union. By 1934, membership had 
grown so large that three independent 
unions were organized, the Union ot 
Printing Workers of the North, the 
Union of Printing Workers of the 
Southern and Central Regions, and the 
Union of Publishing Workers, which 
embraces all journalists, newspaper and 
publishing house workers. The three 
organizations had a combined member- 
ship of approximately 200,000 mem- 
bers. 

The printing trade unions in the 
USSR are real mass organizations, 
playing an important part in the social 
and economic life of the country. Un- 
der a workers’ government whose ob- 
jective is the improvement of the life 
of the workers, they find themselves in 
the bilateral role of admnistrators as 
well as trade unions. Naturally, such 
a situation does not produce a manage- 
ment hostile to the interests of the 
union membership. Furthermore, since 
the workers are the collective owners 
of the means of production, theirs is a 
pronounced incentive to keep the plants 
in perfect repair and working order. 

Printing workers in the United 
States and Canada are seriously con- 
cerned about the new mechanical type- 
setting machines, the semagraph, tele- 
type setter, new and improved printing 
presses, new photo-engraving methods, 
labor-saving devices in stereotyping 
departments, bindery machinery and 
hundreds of other robots which threat- 
en to take away from the printing 
worker his chance to earn a living. 
Yet all these machines and devices 
could be made the means of increasing 
the number of newspapers, magazines, 
books and other much desired literature 
on the one hand, and on the other of 
lessening the burden of producing a 
day’s work in a printing establishment. 
That is what actually happens as new 
machinery and methods are introduced 
in Soviet printing establishments. With 
the fear of lay-offs eliminated, the 
guarantee of higher wages _propor- 
tional to increased production, the 
printing worker in the Soviet Union 
can well afford to favor and forward 
the invention and use of labor saving 
machines and devices. 
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MAGAZINES IN 


S OV | E ENGLISH EDITIONS! 


MOSCOW NEWS 


TOPICAL WEEKLY. Reports major Soviet events. 
Masterly articles, illustrations. Thousands now sub- 
scribe in U. S. 6 mo’s (26 issues) $1; 1 yr. $2. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE 


Reviews world’s literature, art, drama. Unusual 
stories; complete plays; caricatures. A ‘“‘must”’ for 
moderns! Monthly. 6 mo’s $1.25; 1 yr. $2.50. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


issued monthly by USSR Ch. of Commerce. Deals 
with commerce, industry, finance. Authentic, com- 
plete, exclusive. 6 mo’s $1.50; | yr. $3.00 


Ask your newsdealer or mail subscriptions to 
BOOKNIGA Corp., Dept. U, 255 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
Write for FREE Catalog of USSR Publications 











F-A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York City 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 


& 
We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 


reasonable prices. Union shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 
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DARNES’ 


Dairy Restaurant 
830 Broadway, New York 


Excellent Food Moderate Prices 














SQUARE DEAL ARMY & NAVY STORE. 121- 
3rd Ave., Nr. 14th St., N.Y.C. Full line work 

clothes and camp equipment at lowest prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
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- of 100,000 Parlophone, 
marvellous European record- 
ings comprise the cream of the world’s finest music. A 
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Odeon, Decea discs. These 
ber record. Values, $1.50 & $2.00 Mail orders. Catalog. 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. 
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ARMENIA 
(Continued from page 41) 


ers, nurseries for children, resorts and 
mineral baths for the benefit of shock 
workers, free hospitalization for ex- 
pectant mothers, bonuses for every 
sixth child born, and an_ increasing 
bonus for every child thereafter! 

The electrification of entire Ar- 
menia is progressing rapidly. Eventu- 
ally the waters of Lake Sevan will pro- 
duce 800,000 horsepower of cheap en- 
ergy. Hydroelectric power will be one 
of the cheapest commodities in Armenia 
since the land is so plentiful in water- 
falls. With total electrification will 
come the operation of the gigantic syn- 
thetic rubber factory now being con- 
structed. It will form one of the larg- 
est industrial projects in the USSR. 
It will embrace fourteen factories, the 
first of which, the carbide factory, is 
already in operation. Rubber will be 
manufactured by an exclusive process, 
using as raw material acetyline pro- 
duced from calcium carbide. 

Copper mines are among Armenia’s 
most prized natural resources. The 
Allaverdi and Kafan mines are supply- 
ing these essential commodities to 
points outside Soviet Armenia. Cheese, 
long a specialty of Armenian peoples, is 
also finding markets outside Soviet 
Armenia. Copper and all other miner- 
als are being extracted by the most up- 
to-date methods. Armenia’s famed 
Tufa rock—a pink stone of delicate 
beauty and great durability—is also 
being sent to distant Moscow. Build- 
ings in Erivan built from Tufa rock 
have a pleasing rosy glow. 

Armenia’s most urgent problem now 
is that of housing, particularly in Eri- 
van. Erivan has grown phenomenally. 
But it is not a “boom” town of hur- 
ried construction. On the contrary, 
homes and state buildings are being 
constructed solidly and with great 
architectural skill. The task is immense. 
It means tearing down an entire old 
city and replacing it complete with the 
new. Labor is short, and construction 
supplies limited. It will take time to 
rebuild Erivan. Nevertheless, the pro- 
gress so far has amazed those who 
knew Armenia in 1920. 

While some nations talk of war and 
threaten to disrupt the peace and pro- 
gress of the world, Armenia engages 
fiercely in the task of rebuilding 
upon the ashes caused by war. Sixteen 
years of uninterrupted peace have 
meant a mighty “breathing spell.” Six- 

(Continued on next page) 
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F.S.U., S. CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 
129 West Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Thanksgiving Day Symposium in honor of the 
Adoption of The New Soviet Constitution 


Sons of Herman Hall, 23rd and Main 
Thursday, November 26th, 1936 


Turkey dinner will be served from 3 p.m. 


At 6:30 p.m., the entertainment will begin, 
including motion pictures, singers, etc. A good 
dance orchestra will supply the dance music. 


Admission for the entire program, 25c. The 


Turkey Dinner—60c. 











MAY’S RESTAURANT and BAR 
827 Broapway, New York 
The finest food value in the Union Square 
district. 
Luncheon 35c — Full Course Dinner 50c 
Mention “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY” 











RUSSIAN ART SHOP, Inc. 
OUR ONLY STORE: 9 W. 42d St., N. Y. C. 
Large Selection of 


PEASANT HANDICRAFTS FROM THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Slippers, Shawls, Blouses, Lamps and 
Novelties 
10% OFF WITH THIS AD. 














Hillcrest Lodge = OS 


ung Mts. 25 min- 
utes by train, 50 by car. Golf, tennis, hand- 
ball, ping pong. Excellent table; riding near- 
by. Personally recommended. Moderate 
rates. Near Plainfield, New Jersey. Tele- 
phone Millington 364. Mention this advt. 
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THREE BOOKS OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


to Readers of 
Soviet Russia 


Today! 
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fin American 


Testament 


by JOSEPH FREEMAN 


A narrative of rebels and roman- 
tics . . . a rich and vital story of 
a man’s growth—worthy to rank 
with The Education of Henry 
Adams. “One chapter, Evsen- 
stein’'s Holy Grail, is one of the 
greatest things I’ve ever read.”— 
PAUL DE KRUIF. “Not only a 


personal history which is tre- 
mendously interesting, but an 
important book.” — GEORGE 


SELDES. 677 pages, $3.00. 


A NOVEL OF LIVING 
TOGETHER 
by UPTON SINCLAIR 


A sensational novel that struck 
critics and the public like light- 
ning! “He tells a rousing story 
and conducts a glowing experi- 
ment in a noble novel. Not for 
a long time has he written so 
absorbing a novel, given us such 
fine. human stories, produced so 
moving and warming a book. It 
belongs to our times as THE 
JUNGLE belonged to its times.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 462 
pages, 2nd large edition, $2.50. 


me Little 
Golden Calf 


A SATIRIC NOVEL 
by ILYA ILF and 
EUGENE PETROV 


A new inexpensive edition of 
the great classic of Soviet humor. 
“If Mark Twain, Don Quixote 
and The Three Musketeers col- 
laborated with the author of Til 
Eulenspiegel, they might produce 
a book like this . . . 402 belly- 
shaking pages."—N. Y. World- 
Telegram. “One of the great 
comic romances.”"—The Nation. 
402 pages, now only $1.25. 


At all bookshops, or 


FARRAR & RINEHART 
232 Madison Ave., New York 
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teen years of loyal cooperation with 
the program of the Union have in- 
fused the Armenians with the bound- 
less energy of a grateful people. Nor is 
the debt paid. It has just begun pay- 
ment. Future years will show the 
lengths to which a liberated people will 
go to demonstrate its gratitude toward 
a workers’ government which saved it 
from extinction in 1920. 











SOVIET FILMS 
(Continued from page 37) 
contrasted with the incidents of the 
film which unfold on the very spot. 
The same region, but different people. 
Eisenstein builds up his film like a 
biblical drama upon a broad epic base. 
It is the first time he has chosen for 
his theme not a collective drama, but 
the tragedy of a family. Collectiviza- 
tion, the social struggle in the village— 

that is only the background. 

Eisenstein found a_ twelve-year-old 
Moscow lad for the role of the hero. 
From the screen tests, the latter seems 
to have all the qualities for becoming 
world-famous. His playing is of ex- 
traordinary genuineness. With him are 
playing two actors of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, and also many men and wo- 
men whom Eisenstein has taken from 
the farm and street and who are un- 
forgettable types. 

Already Eisenstein is planning his 
next film—‘Moscow.” He says that 
the film will show the new Moscow. 
As centre of the picture there is a 
White guard, amnestied after ten 
years of banishment, who has returned 
to Moscow and wishes to resume his 
old struggle against the Soviet power. 
But he sees with horror that time has 
rolled over him. He is defeated ere 
he begins the fight. The new Russia 
is not to be destroyed. The new life 
is so varied, so rich, that the White 
guard faces it helplessly. 

Three shifts work day and night in 
the studios. There is always passionate 
discussion among directors, scenario- 
writers and operators over the form 
and content of film art, over artistic 
and intellectual problems. The film 
industry has been advancing rapidly 
during the last few years. Much has 
been spent in the construction of new 
studios and new cinema-houses in all 
parts of the Soviet Union. A yearly 
production of 800 films is foreseen for 
the year 1940. Judging from the latest 
achievements, we must prophecy for the 
Soviet film, now in a new stage, a de- 
velopment which promises to be the 
guide to the entire world. 














SEVEN RED 
SUNDAYS 


by Ramon J. Sender 


A great novel of contemporary 


Spain. 
Every reader of “SOVIET 
RUSSIA TO-DAY” should 


read this first hand account 
of what is happening in the 
powder magazine of Europe o> 
to-day. 





“Read Seven Red Sundays and 
you will meet real Spaniards 
who are credible because they 
are so obviously real. Each 
narrative is dramatic. Each 
group is intensely human. 
Here is a spiritual drama of 
Spain that is as good as litera- 
ture, as it is significant as a 
footnote to current history.” 

Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


Price $2.50 


LIVERIGHT PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


== --Mail TODAY------- 


LIVERIGHT 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen : 
Please ship me IMMEDIATELY a copy of 
SEVEN RED SUNDAYS, by Ramén J. Sen- 


der. I enclose $2.50. 
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SOVIET UNION 
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containing 


Research Article 


Current lists of books, pamphlets 
and articles on the USSR 


News chronology 


Recent feature articles 
July issue—Soviet Theatre 
Aug. issue—Soviet Physiology 
Sept. issue—New Constitution 
Oct. issue—Soviet Agriculture 


A few copies of back issues 
available 


Annual subscription $1.00 
Single copies 1o¢ 
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for Cultural Relations with the 
Soviet Union, Inc. 
56 West 45th Street 
New York City 























A popular explanation of the Soviet peace policy— 


THE SOVIET UNION AND 
THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


Articles and Speeches by 


V. I. LENIN 
J. STALIN 
V. MOLOTOV 
K. VOROSHILOV 
M. N. TUKHACHEVSKY 
M. LITVINOFF 
192 pages Price $.30 
Order from 


WORKERS LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 148, Sta. D. New York City 
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SIDNEY WEBB 
(Continued from page 14) 


birth, marriage or funeral. Three- 
fourths of all the churches, temples or 
synagogues are still functioning for 
the benefit of their respective congre- 
gations. 

The outstanding difference between 
the USSR of 1936 and every other 
country, past or present, is that there 
is, from the Baltic to the Pacific, over 
one-sixth of the entire land surface of 
the world, no involuntary unemploy- 
ment. For five years, among 170 mil- 
lion people, no one has sought work in 
vain. For every ablebodied adult a 
situation will be promptly found at 
“Trade Union Wages,” or, in the al- 
ternative, for young people, training 
with maintenance is provided. 

By a system of social services more 
extensive and munificent than in any 
other country, all the vicissitudes of life 
are covered, so far as monetary provi- 
sion can cover them, apart from and in 
addition to wages, and without indi- 
vidual insurance payments. Sickness 
and accident, pregnancy and maternity, 
infancy and childhood, public health 
and education, holidays and entertain- 
ments, superannuation and funeral; no 
expense is left unprovided for, mostly 
under the Trade Union’s own adminis- 
tration. 

Here we see emerging the note of 
universalism that pervades the Soviet 
Union. What is provided is provided 
for all, irrespective of age or sex, race 
or color, wealth or social position. This 
universalism is carried very far. There 
are, in the broad spaces of the USSR, 
nearly 200 different races, ranging from 
the lowest to the highest, of every 
shade of pigmentation and every shape 
of skull: one-fourth of them without 
even a written language, and some not 
able to count above five. All these 
enjoy absolute equality of franchise and 
legal status; to all are the same social 
and economic advantages extended at 
the common expense; all intermingle 
in work and at play, and intermarry 
freely ; using the same schools, the same 
public vehicles, the same holiday homes, 
the same theatres and the same or- 
ganizations for games. Yet there is no 
obliteration of differences. Every min- 
ority enjoys “cultural autonomy,” and 
may use its own langauge in its own 
newspapers, theatres and schools. There 
is one village inhabited almost entirely 
by persons of African descent: it elects 
its own soviet who happen to be wholly 
of that race. 

(Continued on next page) 
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| COOPERATION 





NOT PROVINCIALISM 


CORRELATED ENTERPRISES, an organiza- 
tion dedicated to community profit, begins with 
the creation of a Graphic Division. 


THE GRAPHIC DIVISION consists of three 
— Consumers of printed matter; Producers 
and Investors. The three groups will now bar- 
gain collectively for the form of organization, 
for prices, for the income and the distribution 
of the surplus. The bargaining must be con- 
ducted in a spirit of helpfulness and cooperative 
collaboration. You, too, can help in the solu- 
tion of the intricate problems of human rela- 
tions in the process of production, distribution 
and consumption. 





THE PRINTING PLANT, an $18,000.00 unit, | 
is in operation at 11 Barrow Street, New York. | 


It serves a group of organizations and invites 
your cooperation and participation. It begins 
with the standard union requirements. It in- 


tends to improve and set still a higher standard. | 


It will also assist others in this effort. 


THE “SOCIAL PURPOSE” Grow 
lications, was created with a view of assisting 
“Social Purpose’ publications to 
their advertising revenue. i 
publications to join the group. 


g The repre- 
sentatives of the “Social 


of pub- | 


_. increase | 
It invites other | 


Purpose” Group | 


will assist cooperative organizations in solving | 
their advertising problems and utilize the ad- | 


vertising columns of these publications. At 
present the Group consists of the followin 
ublications: COMMON SENSE—SOCIA 


RONTIERS — STUDENT ADVOCATE— | 
SOCIAL WORK TODAY. Write for sub- | 


scription rates if you are not yet a subscriber. 


COOPERATIVE HELP WANTED. = Those | 


intent on the creation of similar organizations 
in their localities will be assisted in their work. 


BE COOPERATIVE—If you live in Brooklyn | 


or Manhattan, New York, join and , + 
the COOPERATIVE LAUNDRY. 

pendent Consumers’ i 
966 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, 
Tel. PResident 3-8403. If you live in Green- 
wich Village, New York, join and patronize 
the COOPERATIVE GROCERY STORE. 
Federal Cooperative Society, 168 Charles Street, 
New York. Tel. CHelsea 2-8520. (Other 
groups will be listed in future issues.) 


PARLIAMENT OF PROGRESS, describing 
in detail the activities of various groups, 
accepts trial subscriptions. 10c. Postage 
stamps accepted. 


Write to: 
CORRELATED ENTERPRISES 


1107 Broadway, Box 7, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: WAtkins 9-1498 


he Inde- | 
Cooperative Society, | 
New York. | 





























CAMEO THEATRE 


The home of Soviet Cinema culture | 


in America 


42nd Street, East of Broadway 
New York City 


(Telephone WI 7-1789) 
i. 


Now Playing 
“Of Greater Promise”’ 





A drama of immigrant life in the | 


autonomous Jewish Republic of | 


Birobidjan. 


Coming 
Soviet Russia’s First All Color Film. 
**Nightingale” 
Directed by Nikolai Ekk, director of 


“Road to Life.” 
€ 


Continuous from 9:30 A. M. 
25c to 1 P. M. Weekdays 
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Midnight show every Saturday 
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FACTS 
ABOUT 


HEALTH and 
HYGIENE 


] HEALTH AND HYGIENE 

* is a monthly magazine 
written entirely by doctors 
in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage. No articles are pub- 
lished unless they are ap- 
proved by a committee of 
physicians. 


2 HEALTH AND HyGIENE 
* is edited for the men and 
women in the lower income 
groups. It always keeps in 
mind that illness, disease 
and health are inseparable 
from economic conditions. 


HEALTH AND HyGIENE 
* every month exposes 
the fake claims of many 
foods, drugs, quacks and 
faddists. HeattrH anp Hy- 
GIENE will help you distin- 
guish between — and fancy, 
give you the fundamental 
rules for healthful living, 
answer personal medical 
problems, and offer advice 
on reliable sources and meth- 
ods of treatment. 


4 HEALTH AND HyGIENE 
* rips away the false and 
unfounded notions about sex 
and discusses sex problems 
honestly and frankly. 


| 5 Thirty thousand people 

* buy HeattH anp Hy- 
GIENE every month — a 
| growth of 600 per cent since 
| the first issue appeared 17 
months ago. 


6 A year’s subscription to 
* HEALTH AND HyGIENE 
costs only one dollar. You 
owe it to yourself and your 
family to subscribe. Sample 
copy will be sent you on 
request. Send a two cent 
_stamp to cover postage.) 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Health and Hygiene, Dept. NSR 
41 Union Square 
New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed is my $1 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Heatrn anp Hycrene. (Foreign 
and Canadian subscription, $1.50.) 


SEE eri ay Pa ec Rae ty eee 


























But for all the results of Soviet Com- 
munism, I must refer you to our book. 
I will, however, add a final considera- 
tion, which seems to be of immense 
significance. One of the gravest dis- 
harmonies of the Western World is the 
contradiction between the economics 
that we practise and the ethics we pro- 
fess. What Christian does not feel, 
deep down in his heart, that his ‘‘busi- 
ness” contradicts his religion! In 
Soviet Communism there is no such dis- 
harmony. With all its shortcomings, 
amid all the errors and faults of which 
the USSR, like every nation, is guilty, 
Soviet Communism is at least at one 
with itself. Its ethics emerge from life 
as economics reveals it. In the USSR 
there is only one moral code, whether 
in public life or in private, in business 
or in the home. ‘The Good Life is one 
continuous whole. 


IN THE BEGINNING 
(Continued from page 10) 


an army is water in the bourgeois 
mill.” 

Three months before Peters had 
said, “If we only had stenographers! 
If we only had translators!’’ Now the 
cry was, “If we only had more men! 
If we only had an army!” 

The German troops kept marching 
on. The Soviet Republic proclaimed: 

“Resistance becomes the principal 
task of the Revolution.” 

The workers filled the ranks of the 
volunteer “Red Army” and the Ger- 
man advance was checked at Pskov. 
The Red Guards recaptured Odessa. 
The regular troops, an uncomprehend- 
ing horde of bewildered and dilapi- 
dated soldiers, had fled in panic before 
their “German brothers,” looting and 
pillaging as they went. 

Germany proposed new peace terms. 
The Russian delegates did not even 
stop to examine them. They said they 
knew they must sign whatever the 
terms might be. 

“It is our peace of Tilsit (1810),” 
said Lenin, “but we will finally attain 
our peace of 1814. Probably we shall 
not have to wait so long, because his- 
tory is moving faster these days.” 

The overture to peace had fallen 
again on a stone-deaf world. Today 
Russia has the translators and_ the 
stenographers that Peters wanted and 
the soldiers that Lenin came to feel 
were the essentials of revolutionary sal- 
vation. In 1936 she is still walled in 
by enemies. She still wants peace. Will 
the martial music that fills the world 
again drown out her overture to peace? 

















S. R. T. READERS 
TRADING POST 


An Innovation of Interest to All 
Who Have Anything to Buy, 
Sell or Exchange 


Every month we will carry a 
column (or more) of small adver- 
tisements especially designed to 
reach readers who desire to pur- 
chase a reliable article, or to dis- 
pose of, or exchange, something 
which is no longer required. We 
believe that readers of this maga- 
zine would feel that they can 
trade with each other on a basis 
of mutual confidence. At the same 
time, we cannot hold ourselves re- 
sponsible in any way for the state- 
ments made by our advertisers. All 
you have to do is to send us par- 
ticulars of what you want—or want 
to get rid of,—stating your own 
name and address, or giving our 
address, for letters to be exchanged. 
The rates are 5c per word, with a 
minimum charge of $1.00. To 
give you an idea as to how the 
system will work, you will find in 
this column particulars of a few 
articles treated in this way. Every 
offer is, of course, a genuine one,— 
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LEATHER TRAVELLING BAG. 
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New York. A5 “Soviet Russia Today,” 
824 Broadway, New York City. 


PLAIN GREEN RUG, SIZE 9 x 12. 
Must be in good condition. Price 
limit—$15.00. New York. H.C.6 
“Soviet Russia Today,” 824 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CHESS SET AND_ BOARD, 
LARGE SIZE. Staunton pattern pre- 
ferred. Price about $5.00. New York. 
P.T.7, “Soviet Russia Today,’ 824 
Broadway, New York City. 


EASY CHAIR. NOT TOO LARGE. 


Must be in good condition. Preferably 
leather. Price about $10.00. New 
York. BB8 “Soviet Russia Today,” 
824 Broadway, New York City. 


TO SELL 


WICKER CHAIRS. 2 chairs in good 
condition. $5.00. New York. JS9 
“Soviet Russia Today,” 824 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER. In fine 
working order. $15.00. New York. 
JJ10 “Soviet Russia Today,” 824 
Broadway, New York City. 
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ANY TABLE AND BENCH. Ex- 
cellent condition. $10.00 the two. 
New York. EC11 ‘Soviet Russia To- 
day,” 824 Broadway, New York City. 
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How the Soviet People Live 


(Continued from page 30) 


pay for the room and their summer 
“dacha.” As a general thing the girls 
make their own clothes, buying inex- 
pensive cotton goods, making embroi- 
dered blouses, underwear, etc. Last 
winter the joint purchase was a new 
winter coat for Sergey. Aside from 
these basic expenditures each has a 
“Weakness” for which the extra money 
goes. Sergey spends his share on movies. 
He never misses a new one. Manya 
goes to the theatre constantly, while 
Irenee saves her portion for clothes. 
They all like to buy books, especially 
the new editions of the Russian classics 
and of Shakespeare. They like to have 
“evenings” when their friends come to 
drink tea and talk. By the end of the 
month there is rarely any money left 
in the family pot. 

The clothing and housing are still 
the “tight points in their economy.” 
Food, insurance, medical aid, amuse- 
ments, education, vacations, employ- 
ment are all questions of no special 
concern to any of them. Of these things 
they are amply assured and they know 
the other problems are on the way to 
solution. 

Boris and Marusia Petrov are young 
people who have recently completed 
their courses in advanced technical in- 
stitutes. In 1933 Boris was receiving 
a student’s stipend of 150 rubles per 
month. Now he is working as an engi- 
neer on the second line of the new 
Moscow subway, being paid 723 rubles 
per month. Marusia, as a young chemi- 
cal engineer, earns 375 rubles. In ad- 
dition to this they both have supple- 
mentary incomes from writing, teach- 
ing, or from bonuses for overfulfilling 
their production norms. This makes 
their income considerably larger than 
that of the average. It is almost up to 
that of Marusia’s father, one of the 
foremost engineers in the Soviet Union, 
for the spread of incomes there is not 
great. Boris and Marusia live in a 
small none-too-comfortable room, for 
which they pay 22 rubles per month. 
When Boris first got it through the 
Moscow Soviet he was a student and 
therefore had to pay only four rubles 
in rent. They would be glad to pay 
more for a room if they could find one, 
which they soon may be able to do, 
since a new apartment is being built 
for workers on the subway. By far the 
largest part of their money goes for 
food. They rarely eat at home because 
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they are “too lazy” to cook; they eat 
in the city restaurants where prices are 
out of line with retail food prices. 
Other costs are low for them and they 
make no effort to save as a general rule. 
However, at present they are doing the 
usual Soviet reversal of installment 
buying. They are accumulating money 
in the bank for clothes, for furnishing 
some rooms in a “dacha”’ which 
Marusia’s uncle is building. 

While food is the largest item in 
their budget, clothing is the most ex- 
pensive and difficult thing for the 
Petrovs to buy. 

The picture of the Petrovs’ way of 
living would be far from complete 
without some mention of the items 
which they receive free of charge. 
All their medical service is free, in ad- 
dition to the fact that they are insured 
against sickness or accident which might 
incapacitate them. Once a month they 
receive two free theatre tickets and 
sometimes they are able to get other 
tickets at a discount through the or- 
ganization for which they work. They 
receive a month’s vacation at a rest 
home, free of charge, although they 
have to pay for their own transporta- 
tion, which is a large item when they 
go South. 

These two families diverge consid- 
erably from the average shown in the 
budgets. The Volkovs are all young 
and have not finished their education. 
The Petrovs are highly skilled young 
engineers, earning much more than the 
average worker in industry. But the 
similarities in the ways that the two 
families live are striking. Both are as- 
sured of their future, their health, and 
leisure by the Socialist State. They 
both “eat their incomes” and neither is 
accumulating money for anything ex- 
cept their immediate personal needs. 
The Petrovs and Volkovs live in small 
rooms and crowded conditions. All 
have their difficulties in getting clothes. 
They are, however, getting more of 
everything than they were a year ago. 
The problems of the Volkovs are those 
of the Petrovs. The gains, the advan- 
tages, and the security of the Petrovs 
are those of the Volkovs. These prob- 
lems and this progress likewise belong 
to the ten thousand families whose 
budgets go to make up the averages 
given in this article. But the progress 
begins to loom larger than the prob- 
lems in the lives of the Soviet citizens. 
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LITERARY AFTERNOON 
(Continued from page 28) 


author of the play “Roar China” inter- 


rupted. 
“Whoa . .. wait now,” he ques- 
tioned. “Be specific. Just where is 


the style poor in your estimation?” 

Dusya was not a bit fussed because a 
famous author questioned her opinion. 
All the time she spoke she primly held 
her hands behind her back. Actually 
she held a copy of the book in readiness. 
She turned to certain chapters and read. 

“That’s what I mean,” she said. 

“Well, what’s the matter with 
that?” Tretyakov persisted. 

“T don’t like it!” she answered. 
dull, it isn’t convincing.” 

The youngsters cheered in approval 
while Tretyakov shrugged his shoulders 
and opened his hands as if to say: 

“Look what these sparrows do to us 
poor writers!” 

While the discussion was lively and 
the crowd intent and enthusiastic, all 
took it most seriously. Children in the 
audience were taking notes. Speakers 
not only took issue with the author but 
they also waded into preceding speak- 
ers. Undignified attitudes were not 
tolerated. One youngster derided the 
book in a fresh, uncomradely manner. 
He finished in a dead silence without 
applause from even his own school. 
After all, his comrades came here not 
only to enjoy the discussion but to 
learn from it as well. 

Stenographers took turns in getting 
every word spoken in shorthand. This 
material would later appear in the chil- 
dren’s papers and some of it even in 
the leading “Literary Gazette.” School 
and literary authorities take notice of 
such events. 

Meanwhile Lev Kassil was also tak- 
ing this seriously. Here was his audi- 
ence, his readers. He wanted to know 
where, as a writer, he succeeded or 
failed. He took notes steadily. He 
closed the discussion in defense of him- 
self; and he readily agreed with those 
points on which he thought the speak- 
ers were justified. He did it in a 
warm, friendly way and the kids gave 
him a grand ovation. 

At this point, we of the foreign dele- 
gation came on the scene. Soviet chil- 
dren study languages in school. Mainly 
German and English. * Pioneer groups 
study different countries. From Den- 
mark, Germany, Hungary and the 
United States, we had to speak to them 
in our own languages. 

During the discussion notes kept flut- 
tering up to the chairman. Questions 


“Tt’s 


for Kassil to answer in his summary. 
While we spoke, more notes were 
thrown on the stage. One was ad- 
dressed to the “Amerikanetz.” It read: 

“Please come to our school No. 25. 
We study the English language.” 

The meeting ended. The children 
applauded and cheered. The band 
burst into a spirited tune. If one of 
the musicians missed a note occasion- 
ally, who cared? 

We found ourselves in a sea of grin- 
ning Soviet school kids. We drank tea 
with them, ate cookies, answered ques- 
tions about our own countries. And 
we went home convinced of this: 

There is no need to worry about the 
physical and mental good health of the 
future citizens of the USSR. 








TO LENINGRAD ON SKIS 


(Continued from page 25) 


“Why, what are you thinking of, 
Abram Mikhailovich! Would you 
teach my Katushka to be a deserter and 
a traitor? Only Mensheviks act that 
way, Abram Mikhailovich.” 

“And what have Mensheviks got to 
do with it? It isn’t everyone who can 
splash along on foot to Leningrad. 
And your Katushka is a delicate girl.” 

“My Katushka delicate? Heaven 
forgive you, Abram Mikhailovich! 
That girl is as strong as a horse. A 
real sportswoman. She has never been 
sick a day in her life. It’s you who 
are the weak one.” 

“But think of all the things that 
might happen on the road—she might 
be attacked by wolves!” 

“She’s not afraid of wolves, Abram 
Mikhailovich. She’s not afraid of any- 
thing, I tell you.” 

Pusetsky noticed with surprise that 
Ksenya Lvovna was getting red in the 
face. He lifted one eyebrow and said: 

“You are not by chance planning to 
dash off to Leningrad on skis yourself, 
Ksenya Lvovna?” 

“And if I were a little younger, per- 
haps I would! They are already writ- 
ing about Katushka in the papers, 
Abram Mikhailovich. I’m sorry for 
you, Abram Mikhailovich. Here you 
are already an elderly man, and you 
have never yet learned the importance 
of skiing!” 

The telephone rang. Ksenya Lvovna 
picked up the receiver. 

“Katya? Katya isn’t home. She 
has gone to Leningrad. What do you 
mean, how has she gone? The way 
everyone goes to Leningrad of course. 


On skis.” 
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A GREAT AUDIENCE 
(Continued from page 16) 

ciple with which to use learning and 
culture. We have no unifying princi- 
ple. . . . We have a chaos of books. 
ideas, values, a roar of contending and 
bewildered voices. We have repetition 
of worn out ideas; a wild quest for 
what is perverse and novel. 

Andre Gide visited the Soviet Union 
last summer. Everywhere he went he 
was met by delegations and reception 
committees. Gide had such a good time 
that it was very hard for him to leave 
one spot and go on to the next. In- 
tourist officials and the editors of news- 
papers along the coast of the Black 
Sea awaited his delayed coming with 
impatience. Gide was weeks behind his 
schedule. Simply because each place was 
nicer than the last. When he came to 
the little town where I stayed the local 
editor got out a special edition, in his 
honor, with the front page in French. 
And did they really know their Gide? 
Many people who cheered the dis- 
tinguished man had never read his 
books, to be sure; but I was somewhat 
amazed to see that the editor of the 
local newspaper knew his works very 
well indeed, and had made translations 
from his early poetry. 

And so in answer to innumerable 
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history of the region was told to them; 
they had parties and celebrations and 
festivals wherever they went. If only 
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future are already being written. 
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LINCOLN STEFFENS 
(Continued from page 17) 
Then they changed their 


” 


force and failed. 
propaganda and began to teach... . 

He tells the story that impressed him 
so much—how the Cossacks, hated and 
feared, were called to mow the people 
down, but instead went gently through 
the mobs that had gathered in the 
streets, saying ‘“Pajhalsta” (“if 
you please”). And by that the people 
knew that the Revolution was on. 

He was amazed at the “gentle Rus- 
sian mob” which filled the streets, in 
those 1917 days, one million, two mil- 
lion strong, ‘“‘because they had heard 
there was something wrong in Petro- 
grad and they wanted to ‘fix it’ . 
They were trusting, unrevengeful, 
naive. They looked ‘way ahead’—to a 
literal democracy—and they knew that 
a real democracy must be based on an 
economic foundation.” They sat in vast 
halls and made their laws, abolished 
capital punishment—created new mor- 
als. When the new Soviet Constitution 
was announced this year Steffens hailed 
it with delight: This was what they 
had been working for; what he had 
known must come. 

And also in his lectures in 1917, 
lectures that he repeated in Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis, Peoria and Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore and Boston, Provi- 
dence and Philadelphia, Steffens spoke 
of the Russian attitude toward peace. 
“T never heard the phrase ‘separate 
peace’ in Russia,” he declared. “The 
Russian people don’t want separate 
peace, they want permanent peace...” 
And in the last year, when he wrote so 
many comments on Soviet Russia in his 
columns in small local papers, he stress- 
ed again and again the Soviet desire 
for world peace. In fact, from univer- 
sal peace to safety-pinless diapers, 
(which, he read in an article a few 
months ago, had just been perfected) 
Steffens felt the Soviet system had it 
over any other system operating in the 
world today. 

In 1936 Lincoln Steffens wrote: 

“', . Soviet Russia is not, like us, on a 
spot; she is on a road where you can look 
ahead if you want to and see where she 
must land. The Revolution knocked down 
the door to evolution and I think that the 
Soviet Russians are the only people that 
have accepted the theory of evolution and 
written it into their constitution.” 


He came back from his last trip to 
Russia in October 1923 tired but tri- 


umphant. ‘Sure of the future” he 


writes in a letter to a friend .. . “which 
is here.” He was more sure in August, 


1936. 
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opened its American offices, adding one of its most impor- ing story of how Linguaphone came to be, how 150 language 
tant links in the chain of Institute offices in almost all the professors of the leading universities of France, Germany, 
civilized countries on earth. Soberly and conservatively the England, Italv. Spain, the United States and other countries 
Institute told the American Public the — had cooperated in the foriuulation of a 
story of the Linguaphone language |, ,,,, method which brought the actual voices 
method—how tens of thousands of men of these masters into your home,—so 
and women the world-over were learn- [2% that all you have to do now is to 
ing languages easily, quickly, pleasur- | 820,000 LISTEN .. . to hear the faultless pro- 
ably in their own homes, in their own 740,000 nunciation, the correct native accent. 


700,000 


& 650,000 2s 


on “FIRST YOU LISTEN 
IN THE COMFORT OF [.,.. THEN YOU SPEAK” 


460,000 
YOUR OWN HOME This is a literal summation of the 











400,000 















































Linguaphone is neither “miracle” nor “short cut” but a scien- 
tific, sound, accurate and easy method of language mastery 
with the drudgery eliminated. Anyone from 6 to 60 can 


Columbia University 
University of Chicago S 


Hunter College Sinclair Lewis 





learn to speak and read a language by Linguaphone. Mew Wesk UWalvenias H. G. Wells 
Lafayette College Emil Ludwig 
FROM FRENCH TO CHINESE Wesleyan College J. P. McEvoy 
Linguaphone offers courses in 23 languages—more than is U. S. Naval Academy eee 
offered by the largest universities. Linguaphone is the Uni- Connecticut State College oa 
versity in the Home, and language headquarters of the world. University of Denver ree ce 
Iowa State College * 
Linguaphone Home Courses: Cenencaiee 08 Geneon Eva 
University of Nebraska LeGallienne 
FRENCH RUSSIAN DUTCH Teen Ceteontin Geante Daoud 
SPANISH IRISH HEBREW Harvard University , — 
SWEDISH ITALIAN CHINESE Sueesnen Chdveie en Sidney 
AFRIKAANS POLISH PERSIAN Cunt Getiaatin 7 
JAPANESE ENGLISH FINNISH 





City College of New York 
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He Smoked Out the Secret, 
‘nm Revolt..and Revealed Thi. 


INSIDE STORY OF WORLD IntRicin’ 


by Vincent Sheean 


Never before did a reporter dare such mad adventures—have such hair- 
breadth eseapes—and bring back such sensational disclosures from behind 
the scenes of revolts and revolutions! Never was an interviewer of the 
great so successful in getting the men and women who are making “‘personal 
history” to open their hearts—and lips! 

Here is no dry chronicle of mere events—but a vivid day-by-day ‘“‘talk- 
ing movie” of personalities—written by a cultured and curious newshawk 
who had a genius for boring into the inner circles where world-shaking plans 
are hatched by the powers behind thrones. In Spain, in Italy, in Russia, in 
China, in Persia, Vincent Sheean won the confidence and shared the plans 
of the dictators, the diplomats, the war lords—and the women who bril- 
liantly risked their lives to share in the achievements of revolution. 


A Breathless Experience to Read It! 


You will get such thrills as no book has ever given when you see Sheean 
held captive by Riffian bandits, expecting a bullet in the head every morn- 
ing—followed about Spain by secret spies and in prison for days—plotting 
the escape of Madame Borodin from the murderous wrath of Chinese cut- 
throats! Here is a book you MUST read. TWENTY THOUSAND 
COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD THIS YEAR FOR $3.00 BUT WE WILL 
SEND IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE IF YOU JOIN THE LIT- 
ERARY GUILD NOW! 


Guild Membership is FREE 


The Guild provides the most complete, economical and convenient book service in the 
country. It selects for your choice each month two outstanding new books before publication 
—the best new fiction and the best new non-fiction. You may take either one or both—or 
no book at all in any particular month, if you so desire. ‘*Wings’’—sparkling, illustrated 
little journal—is sent free each month to members of the Guild. In this magazine, descrip- 
tions are given of the Guild current book selections and recommendations. It is a guide 
to the best reading and is invaluable to anyone who wants to keep up to date on the new 
books. ‘‘Wings’” contains a complete review of the forthcoming selections made by the 
Editors, and a description of the authors, as well as several illustrations pertinent to the 
books. The magazine is sent to members one month in advance so they may decide before- 
hand whether or not one or both of the selected books, will be to their liking. 

If you want one of the Guild selections for the month, you pay only $2.00 for it (plus a few 
cents carrying charges) regardless of the retail price. Or you may have both for $4.00. (The 
regular prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want either of the 
Guild selections then you may take your choice from forty other outstanding books recom- 
mended each month by the Guild, or the Guild will deliver postage prepaid, any other book 
in print you wish at the publisher’s price. However, if you do not want any book that 
month, you are not obligated to take any. You may buy as few as four books within a 
year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


YoU SAVE uP TO 5 07, Remember Guild savings are not merely 

/O fractional savings. When you can get a 
$3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, your book bills are cut in half, and you can afford 
to buy more books this way than under any other plan. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FREE 
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: FREE — PERSONAL HISTORY : Bonus Books 
This popular new 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, reed ; 
BONUS plan gives 


Dept. 11 S.R.T. 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. thousands of Guild 
members an addi- 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild 
of America. I am to receive free each month the Guild APS oassh 
oe sloue de = oy — ragyeon = a coe. tional NEW _ book 
t is understood that Ww purchase a minimum of four , 3 or . 
books through the Literary Guild within a year—either every SIX_ months 
Guild Selections or any other books of my choice—and you ABSOLUTELY 
guarantee to protect me against any increase in price of F E . . : 

Guild selections, during this time. In consideration of this REE. Full details 
agreement you will send me at once, FREE, a copy of is is ‘ 
PERSONAL HISTORY by Vincent Sheean. of this special plan 
will be sent to you 
upon enrollment. 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE 
LITERARY GUILD 


HERE 


Their Confidences: 


| 
Primo de Rivera 
Georges Clemenceau 
Abd El Krim 
Premier Painleve 
Michael Borodin 
, i a 


Madame Borodin 

Lord Robert Cecil 

Henri Poincare 

Blasco Ibanez 

Madame Sun-Yat Sen 
General Chiang Kai Shek 
Eugene Chen 


The Grand Mufti of Jerusalem 
and many others 


Sample Sheean’s 
Hair-Raising 
Adventures: 


Followed for days by Spanish spies 

cast in prison for seditious activi- 
ties until the American State De- 
partment cabled a protest to Primo 
de Rivera 


Smuggled in disguise into the Rif in 
Africa to interview Abd El Krim 
and held captive by Rifflan cut- 
throats 


Plotting to smuggle the Chinese 
Finance Minister (T. V. Soong) 
through the lines of Chiang-Kai- 
Shek’s army. 


In a race riot between Jews and 
Arabs at the Wailing Wall of Jeru- 
salem. 


Intriguing to save Madame Boro- 
din’s life by smuggling her out of 
China as a relative. 





NOW . . TWO SELECTIONS EACH MONTH to Choose From | 


Here is a new Guild service that will double the benefits booklovers of 
America enjoy through the Guild. 

The Guild now offers members their choice of two selections each month 
—the best new Jiction and the best new non-fiction. 

Each of the two monthly selections is of uniformly high quality but repre- 
sents a different type of reading so members can choose the book that has the 
greater interest to them. The value of each Guild selection ranges from $2.50 
to $5.00, but because the Guild can offer a contract to the publisher for a large 
quantity, the Guild price is never more than $2.00. 





Subscribe Now—SEND IO MONEY 


_ Remember: You buy only the books you want, and you may accept as few as four books a year. The 

Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild Guild service starts as soon as you send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you Vincent Sheean’s 

in Canada, 388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. PERSONAL HISTORY absolutely free. This book will come to you at once together with full infor- 
PA RE ORR A A RICO RIE IR CCR CRI ROTO RGN > mation about the Guild Service and special savings. 
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